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In our Bond Department here in 
Chicago, more than a hundred peo- 
ple are engaged exclusively in serv- 
ing our investment customers. @In 
addition, local offices are maintained 
for resident district representatives 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, and St. Louis. @ In all, twelve 
out-of-town representatives are con- 


and Distribution of Investment Securities 


stantly serving the financial interests 
of eight central states. Through 
our officers we are in personal touch, 
at all times, with investment affairs 
in all parts of the country, as well 
as abroad. @ And back of all is the 
banking institution itself with its 
great resources, its complete organi- 
zation and long financial experience. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS + CHICAGO 


Readers wil! confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The volume contains more than 300 
pages of text, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts and specimens of bank 
advertisements. 
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“How Banks Increase 


Their Business” 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECTS 


ae the New Business or 

blic Relations Department— 
Chapters I and II. 

Preparing the Bank for Increased 

usiness and Public Recognition 
—Chapters III to VI, inclusive. 

Service (or Merchandising) Plans in 
Detail—Chapters VII to XI, in- 
clusive. 

Direct Personal Selling of Bank 

rvice—Chapters XII and XIII. 

Bank Advertising—Chapters XIV to 
XVIII, inclusive. 

Personal Activities in Public Re- 
lations Management — Chapters 
XIX an ‘ 

Office Systems in New Business, Ad- 
vertising and Publicity Manage- 
ment—Chapters XXI and XXII. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold 
stamped cover. 


eee ees 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


Please send me on approval 
Within five days after receipt, I’ll send you $ 


A new volume that will be widely read by bankers everywhere—written by 
G. PRATHER KNAPP, who is recognized as an authority on bank business development. 


HIS vivid and detailed account of plans and methods 

will prove one of the most readable books yet 
published on attracting and developing bank cus- 
tomers. It outlines the groundwork and assists in the 
upbuilding of a structure of standard practices for bank- 
ing institutions of every size. 


The author, well known as a writer on banking 
subjects, has studied bank development from both the 
inside and the outside. He has served as an officer of a 
metropolitan trust company, a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, and an executive in two special- 
ized bank service agencies. 


In this new volume he brings together the results of 
twenty years’ experiences and investigations. He explains 
effectively just how to adapt to various situations the 
plans that have stood the test of results in banks of every 
size from those in county seats to those in central reserve 
cities. He shows— 


To Select and Train a New Business Executive. 
To Organize a New Business Department. 
To Survey a Bank and Its Field. 

To Make a Bank More Attractive to the Public. 
H To Organize Stockholder Cooperation. 

OW To Make Every Employe a Business-Getter. 

To Handle Solicitation for Deposits and Trusts. 
To Install an Industrial Savings System. 
To Obtain Newspaper and Magazine Cooperation. 
To Get Results from the Women’s Department. 


These and other basic banking questions are covered in 
detail with practical systems, suggestions for adaptation, and 
a wealth of facts and figures. And in addition, the book contains 
advertising plans which cover— 


Appropriations and Budgets Window and Lobby Displays 
Newspaper and Booklet Copy Outdoor and Street Car Posters 
Direct Mail Methods Office Management of Advertising 


You and every other officer and employe of your Bank will 
read this book with keen interest, practical appreciation and 
lasting profit. As a permanently useful reference book it should 
be in every banker’s library. 


“How Banks Increase Their Business” is sent on approval. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon today—now! 





APPROVAL ORDER eee ( 


copies of G. Prather Knapp’s book, “How Banks Increase Their Business”. 
Raadedes (at the rate of $5.00 per copy), or return the books. 
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(Canada, $5.25 per copy, duty prepaid, same terms; U. S. Territories and Colonies and all other countries, $5.25, cash with order.) 
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Building for the 
Future? 


A ase youare 

going to needa 
Cleveland banking 
connection big 
enough in size and 
in spirit to give 
you a full measure 
of assistance. 
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There Is No 
Substitute 
for Circulation 


In the days before the advent of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations many ingenious schemes were 
used to inflate circulation as inducements to the 
advertiser. This was attempted substitution. 


The prevalence of such policies brought about the 
necessity of an authorized authority to check these 
unfair methods. The A. B. C. was the result, and 
today the majority of leading publications in the 
United States and Canada look to the Bureau to 
verify their circulation, both for their own, as well 
as the advertisers’ protection. 


We are proud to be members of the A. B. C. Our 
last report from the Bureau’s Auditor is open for 
your inspection, and it will reveal no semblance 
of substitution for the circulation we claim—and 
have. 
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Helpful Hands of a Great Service 


HE coming of an American Express courier to this American mother and 
her daughter, in the confusion on the dock at Havre, has changed their 
utter despair into ecstasy of joy. Perplexed, in trouble, speaking no French, 
they were hopeless. His good American words of cheer, his courtesy, his as- 
surance that it was really nothing he could not easily fix—they will never forget. 


Scenes like this are happening every day at 
the principal foreign ports. Any one of a 
thousand things may happen to trouble the 
uninitiated traveler. But not one of them 
the helpful hands of American Express Ser- 
vice cannot and does not relieve. 


This personal Service to travelers in foreign 
lands—endless in its variety, constant and 
efficient— has won the world’s good will for 
the American Express Company. This Ser- 
vice is not sold. It cannot be bought. It is 


freely given in the name of the American 
Express. 


Banks everywhere, appreciating the value 
of this Service, naturally assure it to their 
traveling patrons to the fullest extent when 
they sell them American Express Travelers 
Cheques. The protection which these 
Cheques give the traveler against the loss 
or theft of his funds—and that they are 
spendable and acceptable everywhere—are 
well established facts. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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», The Big Bank 








m™ MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 





Resources more than $200,000,000 
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new business contests as 
a means of gaining new de- 
positors have been unusually 
suecessful. During this period 
they have given many banks 
an opportunity to build up 
their own new business or 
sales department and have 
more clearly developed the 
idea of merchandising bank 
services to the public. 

With this additional busi- 
ness on the books and new 
customers in the bank as a 
result of these drives, bankers 
are beginning to debate the 
question: Does a_ short 
snappy thirty to ninety day 
contest once a year bring 
compensating results, or is it 
more profitable and beneficial 
to put on a continuous drive for business 
the year-round ? 

There is a belief that short, high- 
powered contests, while they show satis- 
factory new business brought into the 
bank, too often attract only temporary 
deposits or “drive accounts,” the goal 
being simply to reach a specified quota. 
(True, there are a few complimentary 
accounts secured, which move from 
bank to bank, but these are few and 
most bankers refuse to be fooled by the 
aquisition of this type of new business.) 

There are those who think that after 
& contest has been completed, a sizable 
Proportion of the business brought in 
fades away. An interesting example of 
how this has actually worked out in 
a large loop bank of Chicago is worthy 
of review. 


OR the past five years the «YT IS TIME that many bankers weigh the possibili- 
| ties of contests and the year-round drive,” the 
author says in the accompanying article, “and 
determine which method is better suited to their 
For a small bank endeavoring to 
build up a sales staff, the brief, peppy campaign 
affords a splendid medium. 
among employes and undoubtedly brings quicker 
results.” 

But there are two bad features: “‘a sizeable pro- 
portion of the new business gained fades away, and 
there is always some business stirred up during the 
contest period, which must be worked on later to 
bring it into the bank.” 

The plans and experiences of several institutions 
are presented here, with tabulations of figures over a 
four-year period to show the results secured in each 
Particularly interesting is the bond sales cam- 


paign which can well be adapted in any community. 
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YEAR-ROUND DRIVE 


By MURLIN HOOVER 


This institution is called a “drive 
bank” among the advertising and new 
business fraternity. A eareful analysis 
was made, covering a period of four 
years back, of all the commercial de- 
partment business, amounting to some 


five thousand accounts in all. Here are 
the facts revealed: 
(A) The number of new accounts 


during a contest was considerably higher 
than during the non-contest 
month, the average campaign month 


producing approximately 70 per cent 


average 


more new accounts. 

(B) The mortality .among drive 
aceounts was no higher, and in at least 
one drive it was lower than during 
regular business months. 

(C) The average opening figure of 
a drive account was higher. 
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It inspires enthusiasm 








No. 6 


(D) The aggregate de- 
posits of drive business re- 
maining on the books after 
four years were substantially 
higher than those of non- 
drive periods. 

Unquestionably these drives 
had been worthwhile. Their 
directors were convinced of 
the desirability of a drive-a- 
year program and ‘their ad- 
herence to this poliey from 
year to year has_ brought 
consistent deposit increases. 

Here is the experience of 
another institution—a com- 
munity bank. The figures are 
the result of an analysis of 
all savings accounts opened 
during its drive in the early 
months of 1925: 


No. of Aects. Average Total Deposits 
Accounts Opened 1017 $151.00 $154,121.42 
One Year Later 530 174.00 92,266.93 


After one year’s time nearly half of 
the accounts opened during the ninety 
day drive had closed out, while only 
about one-third of the deposits had been 
withdrawn. The average of the opening 
balances had been increased from 
$151.00 to $174.00. The bank felt that 
after the “Drive” and “Complimentary” 
accounts had been weeded out, the re- 
maining were real savings accounts, with 
the emphasis on “savings.” 


Group Accounts a/c’sstillopen Opening Balances one 


opened one year later balances year later 
Officers 243 128 $58,964.82 $31,683.57 
Employes 692 361 81,696.18 55,442.18 
Customers -82 41 13,560.52 5,442.18 
One Person 253 145 18,114.65 23,101.65 


These figures show that 40 per cent 
of the balances of accounts opened re- 
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mained on the books one year after the 
initial deposit, the officers 53 per cent, 
the employes 67 per cent, and one em- 
plove’s accounts showed an increase of 
125 per cent. This is a remarkable 
record in view of the fact that the bank 
is located in a neighborhood where 
savings turnover is two accounts opened 
and one closed out. 

There is, however, one bad feature 
of any contest. There is always some 
business, stirred up during the period, 
which must be worked on later to bring 
it into the bank. A year-round drive 
would alleviate this difficulty. 

Another outlying bank has solved this 
problem to its liking. The plan is to 
have a continuous drive for new business 
among the officers of the bank, and 
drives once or twice a year in which 
every member of the organization par- 
ticipates. Thus, new business that is 
nursed along during any contest is 
continually worked and often more 
comes in after the drive than during 
the actual contest period. It is pretty 
generally true that real substantial new 
businéss cannot be solicited and brought 
into the bank in a day, a month, or 
even a year, and it sometimes takes 
several vears. 

In general, this is the plan which has 
been adopted. Every officer makes 
from three to four calls on new pros- 
pects each week, reporting progress to 
the officer whose duty it is to schedule 
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The score 
bond sales contest by Reliance 
State Bank. Each team had a 
place on the board and the 
progress from day to day was 
shown by a miniature football. 
To the left are the introduc- 
tion and prospect cards used by 
employes. 


ane 


and watch these calls. Most 
of them are upon prospects 
lined up during the drive 
period. No prizes or bonuses 
are awarded this group— 
the practice of allowing ex- 
tra compensation being used 
only during the drive months 
when all emploves are asked 
to participate. 

The merits of this plan are that it 
keeps the officers on their toes for new 
business, it forces them to get out and 
away from their desks and paper work, 
it widens their acquaintance in the 
district, and it frequently develops 
some very fine and hitherto dormant, 
sales ability. 

One Chicago bank does not give 
bonuses or extra compensation to em- 
ployes for new accounts brought in, and 
operates on the plan of a year-round 
drive. The employes showing the best 
results at the end of the year are con- 
sidered for salary increases. 

In order to bring out the difference 
between the contest and the year-round 
new business program, a study of a 
recent thirty-day drive of the Reliance 
State Bank, will be helpful. This was 
a short, snappy campaign, embracing a 
number of unique features. Let us look 
at the details. 

A contest, designed for the entire 
bank staff, was. organized to sell $500, 
000.00 worth of real estate mortgage 
gold bonds. The period selected was 
the month of November and the contest 
worked out in the form of a football 
schedule. The football season was just 
closing and Red Grange was in high 
favor with the public. 

On November 1, the president sent 
to all employes a personal letter an- 
nouncing the contest. Along with this 
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letter was a well worked out plan of 
organization, dividing the employes into 
teams and listing the bonuses and com- 
missions- to be paid, together with the 
rules of the contest. 

The employes were divided into seyen 
teams, each team having two captains— 
one a representative of the real estate 
loan department and the other an officer 
of the bank. 

As an aid in stimulating sales, a large 
score board in the form of a football 
field was placed in the lobby. There 
were goal posts and ten yard lines 
marked on the board, and each team 
was given the name of a prominent 
school. A small football marked the 
progress of each team, and weekly a 
real football was awarded to the captain 
whose team had sold the largest amount 
in bonds during that week. 
teams were named as 


The seven 
follows: 
Illinois 

Dartmouth 

Chicago 

Army 

Notre Dame 

Iowa 


Navy 


A month preceding the drive a notice 
was placed in the statements of all 
checking account customers. 
carried a message from the president 
announcing the contest and stating that 
a commission of 1 per cent would be 
allowed to any person, already a cus- 
tomer, introducing a new customer who 
would buy securities during the contest. 
The advertising department further eo- 
operated by placing ads in local news- 
papers during the month. 

The rules for employes were simple 
and in substance as follows: No re- 
strictions on _ solicitation; employes 
could solicit during banking hours, pro- 
vided they were careful in approaching 
customers, and above all in annoying 
patrons by repeated solicitation. 

Prospect cards were furnished each 
member of the organization, on which 
was to be filled in the name, address and 
telephone number of a_ prospective 
client, also any remarks of help to the 
real estate loan department in future 
transactions. To arouse interest in 
getting as many prospect cards as p0s- 
sible, a special prize was offered to the 
employe turning in the largest number. 

Introduction cards were also fur- 
nished to employes. These included 
space for the name and address of the 
prospective bond buyer and also space 
for the buyer to place the name of the 
employe who was to receive credit. 

No participant was eligible to receive 
more than one of the principal prizes, 
and all awards were paid at the close of 
the contest. Commissions on bond sales 
were paid weekly. 

Each week an employes’ meeting 
was held to talk over the progress of the 
contest and to stimulate greater interest. 


(Continued on page 85) 















By ROBERT 


T has been said that when you get 

down to brass tacks you find they 
are gold. This, I believe, is particularly 
true of bank advertising. The adver- 
tising salesmanship that some banks are 
using is too general to produce contact 
with the prospective customer, and this 
mav be illustrated by the small boy who 
was selling a certain publication. 

“Want’a buy a magazine?” this news- 
bov would inquire, and his magazine 
in question would be securely hidden 
away in a canvas delivery bag. 

As practically every man or woman 
has a magazine of some variety, the 
answer would naturally be “no,” and 
this is the answer the newsboy usually 
received. 

However, one day he was told to take 
his magazine out of the delivery bag 
and display it invitingly before the 
prospective customer. He was also in- 
structed to politely inquire, “Do you 
wish a Literary Digest?” The next 
week the boy reported that sales 
had increased and that business had 
been good. The reason for this was 
that he went from the general to the 
specific. 

It was with the same thought in mind 
that the First National Bank of Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, put on a visitation cam- 
paign, and had the services of the bank 
politely explained at the homes of the 
community. 

The first problem in putting on this 
campaign was to get a suitable man— 
one who would lend prestige to the bank. 
The preference for this work was given 
to an elderly man and the requirements 
were, that he should have a good per- 
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sonality, be courteous, tact- 
ful, and have some experi- 
ence in practical salesman- 
ship. We were very for- 
tunate in securing a man 
that met these require- 
ments, and during the 
whole visitation campaign 
there was not a single com- 
plaint of any nature registered against 
him or his work. 

In this campaign, no new accounts 
were opened by the representative. He 
simply called at the home, outlined the 
various ways the bank could be of serv- 
ice; left some constructive bank litera- 
ture, and if there were children in the 
home, displayed a small home bank and 
explained how they could get one. He 
also gave the person visited an oppor- 
tunity to offer any comments as to his 
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banking needs. Some would volunteer 
the information that they were expect- 
ing to have some money for deposit at 
some time in the future, and notation 
was made of this on'a report ecard. This 
report card contained the name and ad- 
dress of the person called upon, his 
present banking connection, and a space 
for any remarks. 

If the bank representative considered 
the party a good prospect, he would so 
indieate it on the report card and-the 
following day the bank would mail a 
personal letter signed by one of ‘the 
officers of the institution, thanking him 
for the courtesy shown the representa- 
tive on his visit, and inviting him to 
feel free to call and make use of the 
services of the bank. 

Another card that the bank repre- 
sentative left, was a eard of introdue- 
tion, which he filled out with the pros- 
pect’s name and address and personally 
signed it. The prospect was then told 
to present this card at the bank when 
he opened the new account, and this 
assisted in checking over the results of 
the visitation campaign. 

In order that the bank could closely 
follow the visitation, a map of the city 
was posted in the bank. Every day 
(Continued on page 34) 
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, CONDEMNATION OR SUPERVISION 


FOR INSTALLMENT BUYING? 


Is this process one to be encouraged or dis- 
couraged, and who is to apply the brakes? 
—The opinions of three leading bankers 


ANY views have been expressed 

regarding the advantages and dis- 
advantages of installment buying and 
“as long as the subject is discussed from 
the standpoint of the personal equation, 
the problem would seem to be one that 
is comparatively simple. But when it 
is viewed from its broader aspects the 
multitude of individual equations be- 
come a momentous whole which plays 
an important part in the industrial and 
financial fabric of the country.” 

THE Bankers MontTHiy presents 
here the views of three leading bankers 
—George W. Norris, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis; 
and Stewart C. Pratt of the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company of New York. 


HOW IT OPERATES 


By Greorce W. Norris 
Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelpia 





F a family man earns $200 a month, 

and his fixed necessary expenses are 
budgeted at $150, his disposable balance 
is $50, and he can pay $12.50 a month 
on installment purchases without dan- 
ger. 

The buyer should always keep that 
limit in mind. But he must do more 
than that. He must distinguish between 
the food, clothes, drugs, and other 
things that are necessities of life and 
must be bought, and the things that are 
luxuries or conveniences, which may be 
bought if he can afford them. 

Further, he must distinguish between 
those things that are productive, and 
therefore at least potentially profitable, 
such as the doctor’s or salesman’s auto- 
mobile, or the housewife’s washing ma- 
chine; those that neither yield profit 
nor involve expense, such as jewelry, 
books, a piano, or substantial furniture; 
and those that increase his fixed charges 
because their use involves constant addi- 
tional expense. 

If we could be sure that every install- 
ment buyer kept those limits and differ- 
ences in mind, the business would lose 
much of its present menace. 

The seller must consider whether he 
is going to get his money; when he is 
going to get it; whether his capital suf- 
fices for the longer credit he is giving; 
and how much this method adds to his 
overhead. We have no adequate data 
as yet to enable us to answer any of 
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these questions definitely and positively. 
Only in the automobile trade is there 
any substantial amount of information, 
and that can hardly be accepted as a 
criterion. From it, however, several 
significant facts are deducible. 

It appears that when the first pay- 
ment is only 25 per cent, over twice as 
many ears have to be taken back as 
when it is 33 1/3 per cent, and when it 
is less than 25 per cent, over six times 
as many. 


The loss on repossessed cars sold on 
16 to 18 monthly payments is 56 per 
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GEORGE W. NORRIS 


cent greater than on cars sold on 12 
payments, and on cars sold on more than 


18 months it is 340 per cent greater. 


These are the figures of the commercial 
manager of the National Association of 
Finance Companies. 

These figures are only what might be 
expected: the greater and longer the 
credit, the more goods have to be taken 
back, and the greater the percentage of 
loss. 

It is manifest that installment selling 
ealls for a much larger capital or credit 
than the selling methods previously in 
vogue. Few retailers are in a position 
to afford it, and this is where the 
finance company comes in. 


It buys the retailer’s customer notes. 
In some eases it buys “without re- 
course,” charging interest, cost of col- 
lection, and compensation for the risk 
assumed. The retailer, knowing the 
cost, simply adds it to the installment 
buyer’s price. In other cases, the re- 
tailer guarantees or endorses part or all 
of the risk, or agrees to buy back the 


pany is eliminated altogether. 


goods that the finance company has to 
repossess. 

There appears to be a great variety 
in the methods, but it is manifest that 
any method must either strain the re. 
tailer’s credit, diminish his profits, or 
add to the price of the goods. It may 
do two or all three of these things. 

The claim that it takes the place of 
the ordinary charge account seems un- 
tenable. The statistics of Boston de- 
partment stores, compiled by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of that city, the testi- 
mony of all Philadelphia merchants 
from whom I have been able to secure 
statements, and the quoted testimony 
from other cities, rebut this claim. In- 
stallment buying is not done by the ordi- 
nary “charge account” customer. It is 
done by people who otherwise would 
buy when they could pay cash, or else 
would not buy the same articles at any 
time. 

The so-called “finance,” “accept- 
ance,” or “commercial credit” companies 
are so numerous, most of them are so 
small, or so local in their operations, 
their history is so short, and their meth- 
ods and practices are so varied, that it 
is impossible at this time to generalize 
about any of them except those whose 
operations are confined to the automo- 
bile trade. 


In that trade there are the following 
types: those that are owned, con- 
trolled, or subsidized by manufacturers, 
and finance sales of only certain makes 
of ears; those that are independent 
of any manufacturer, and finance sales 
of any car; those that insist upon 
a guarantee or endorsement by which 
the dealer assumes part or all of the 
responsibility for the payment of the 
customer’s notes; and those that operate 
on the “no recourse” plan, under which 
the dealer assumes no liability and the 
finance company undertakes the entire 
responsibility of collection. Still an- 
other system is the so-called “Louisville 
Plan,” under which the finance com- 
(This 
plan was fully described in the Decem- 
ber, 1925, issue of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY). 

Under the “recourse” plan, the finance 
company’s principal reliance is on the 
dealer’s guarantee or endorsement. Un- 
der the “no recourse” plan, the finance 
company itself investigates each credit 
risk. Each system is claimed by those 
who follow it to be the better. So far, 
the operations of almost all these com- 
panies have been profitable, and the few 
failures have been due principally to 
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mismanagement or to legal defects in 
the sales agreements. 

All these companies represent them- 
selves as desirable customers of a bank. 
They usually carry good balances. 
Their business is profitable and grow- 
ing. They generally limit their borrow- 
ings to four times their capital. They 
claim that their liabilities to banks are 
secured by the personal liability of a 
large and diversified list of individual 
debtors, by a lien on merchandise, and 
by a margin of 25 per cent consisting 
of their own capital. 

Some finance companies discount their 
notes with banks in the regular way. 
Others “trustee” their receivables with 
a trust company (sometimes with an 
excess of collateral), issue short-term 
debentures against the trusteed notes, 
and either sell these debentures to banks 
or use them as collateral on notes. 

The amount of installment paper find- 
ing its way into banks is large, and 
unquestionably increasing. If any 
“smash” ever occurs in this business, 
bankers will have to accept some of the 
loss and a much larger share of the 
responsibility, since it will undoubtedly 
be said that their judgment and experi- 
ence, and their generally accepted repu- 
tation for conservatism, should have not 
only warned them, but led them to warn 
others. 

Granting that installment buying in- 
volves no undue risk in merchandising or 
banking, is it a thing to be encouraged 
or discouraged? The strongest argu- 
ments in its favor are: 

It enables people to get at once, things 
of value or utility which they would 
otherwise have to do without, or would 
have to wait a long time for. 

It really encourages thrift because 
people will economize to meet recur- 
ring payments due, just as they will 
economize to pay for insurance or to 
keep up building association dues, when 
they would not economize for the mere 
purpose of accumulation. 


It leads them to put money into 
things of real value, which would other- 
wise be wasted on soft drinks, chewing 
gum, movies, or other transient grati- 
fications. 

A working-man who is pretty well 
loaded up with installment obligations 
is less likely to strike than one who is 
not. There is evidently something in 
this last argument, because several 
prominent labor leaders have warned 
Working-men against the practice. It 
has been well said, however, that lasting 
industrial peace will never be secured 
by loading the worker with debt—that, 
on the contrary, when the pinch comes 
he will be uglier and more communistie 
than he would otherwise be. 


It is of value to know, however, that 
While thousands of miners had bought 
automobiles on the installment plan, 
and had not completed their payments, 
this faet did not deter one of them from 


‘i following statistics secured by the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company of New York give a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the volume of installment buying during 1924 in the 


United States: 


Percentage Sold on Retail Value 
Installment Plan 


Articles 
Automobiles 
Washing Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Phonographs 


Value Sold on 
Time Payments 
$2,182,561,878 
66,000,000 
44,850,000 
56,000,000 
40,000,000 

100,000,000 
39,000,000 ~ 


(Estimated) 
$2,910,082,505 
88,000,000 
69,000,000 
70,000,000 
100,000,000 
400,000,000 
300,000,000 


The value of furniture sold on time payments during 1924 
was, approximately, $765,000,000. 


“These figures are impressive,” says Stewart C. Pratt of 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company, “if we realize that in one 
year the purchase of goods on the installment plan in this 
country approximates the entire national debt of the French 
government to the United States, which, tentatively, the 
French government has agreed with great reluctance to 
endeavor to pay in the course of the next 62 years.” — 





joining in the recent anthracite strike. 
Most of them said to the dealers, “I 
can’t continue my payments, and I can’t 
run the ear because I can’t afford to 
buy gas. You take the car until the 
strike is over. Then I will continue my 
payments.” In practically every case, 
the dealer did this. 

The three other arguments may be 
considered together. Few will deny 
that if a man needs an article, or his 
means entitle him to have it, he might 
just as well buy and then save to pay, 
as save first and then buy. This is as- 
suming that the element of time of 
acquisition is the only difference be- 
tween the two methods—that, in either 
ease, the article itself and the price 
would be identical. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that this is not always true. If a wash- 
ing machine is needed, for example, and 
the saving precedes the purchase, it will 
probably be decided by the time $75 
has been saved that a $75 machine will 
do. But if the purchase comes first, 
and a $150 machine is offered for $50 
cash, and $10 a month (with the total 
cost “soft-pedaled”) it is likely to be 
taken. There can be no doubt that the 
installment plan leads to the purchase 
ot more expensive articles. Indeed, 
many dealers favor it for this very 
reason. Moreover, unless an injustice 
is done to the cash buyer, the price must 
be higher—higher even than the cash 
price plus interest. 

On the argument that many people 
will save to pay a debt who would not 
save to accumulate, it is difficult to gen- 
eralize. There are undoubtedly many 
such persons. Whether they are the 
ones who buy on the installment plan is 
another question. Some dealers say 


that if installment selling were abolished 
their total sales would shrink greatly. 


Others say that it would make little dif- 
ference to them. 

My own opinion is that the people 
who wanted the thing badly enough to 
really justify their buying it, would 
generally save to get it, and that the 
ability to buy on such easy terms leads 
to the purchase not only of unneces- 
sarily expensive articles, but also of 
many articles that are not needed. 

Whether the money that is spent on 
installment purchases would otherwise 
be wasted, and, if so, to what extent, is 
a matter of pure speculation.’ With all 
their installment buying, it is estimated 
that the American public is spending 
over two billion dollars a year on 
theaters and movies, soft drinks, chew- 
ing gum, and perfumes. This is not 
including the money spent on out-door 
sports, or tobacco, or on summer furs 
or candy. 

It would hardly seem possible that 
indulgences of this sort could be very 
greatly increased, but perhaps they 
could. Many people will economize on 
necessities rather than on luxuries, and 
if there is any diversion of money to 
installment buying, it is to be feared it 
represents money that would otherwise 
go to food or clothing or better housing, 
quite as much as it represents money 
that would otherwise go to useless in- 
dulgence. 

It is manifest that the whole process 
is one of borrowing from the future— 
the manufacturer or dealer borrows 
from his future business, and the buyer 
borrows from his future earnings. With 
such careful and thrifty people as the 
Seotch or the Dutch, for example, the 
practice might be safely urged, but with 
such optimistie and chance-taking people 
as our own it is fraught with danger. 

Who is to apply the brakes? 

(Continued on page 34) 





BANK CREDIT RELATIONS AND THE 
LEGAL POINTS INVOLVED 


Points to be considered in initiating credit 
contacts with individuals, corporations, and 


trustees 


By ARTHUR J. HUGHES 


Preserving the validity of guarantees 


Vice President, in Charge of the Legal Departmeni, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


ECAUSE, as a lawyer, the major 

part of my duties have to do with 
handling the legal aspects of the man- 
agement and operation of the banking 
business, this article will deal pretty 
much from a banking standpoint, with 
the legal phases of credit relationships 
between banks and their customers. 
the legal aspects of 
credit relationships, it is well to consider 
them from three standpoints: first, the 
legal questions which enter into the 
establishment of such relationships; 
secondly, such questions as arise, from 
time to time, during the life of such 
relationships; and thirdly, the questions 
of remedial procedure which arise in 
those unfortunate cases where certain of 
these relationships suffer from financial 
embarrassment. ; 

In dealing with the first division, 
banks establish eredit relationships with 
either individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations, or, in some isolated cases, 
with certain forms of business trusts. 

With individuals, the problem is com- 
paratively simple. Here, of course, 
must be determined the question of 
competency, and by that I mean that 
the individual applicant for credit has 
reached his majority and is sane. It 
is quite important, also, that his identity 
be well established. 


In discussing 


We find rather infrequently that dis- 
honest individuals assume the name of 
some well-known party, and by mas- 
querading under such name are enabled 
to secure credit fraudulently. 

During the past year there has come 
to my attention two instances of losses 
which resulted from the assumption of 
false identities by dishonest persons. 
The facets in each ease were similar. 
The crook would, by reference to the 
County Recorder’s Office, learn the name 
of the owner of certain property. He 
would then get in touch with local real 
estate men and offer the property for 
sale at a very attractive figure, making 
any one of a number of statements as 
a basis for a sacrifice sale. 

In both instances, the real estate men 
had no difficulty in securing prospective 
purchasers quickly. The crook in each 
ease carried through the deal in the 
name of the real owner of the property, 
and requested and received a check pay- 
able to the order of such name in the 
amount of five thousand dollars as an 
earnest money payment. An account was 
then opened with a neighboring bank 
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and as soon as collection was made on 
the check practically all of the proceeds 
of such collection were withdrawn. The 
fraud in either case not detected 
until the period had expired during 
which the “seller” supposed to 
deliver a merchantable abstract and a 
good and sufficient warranty deed. 


was 


was 


It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the courts hold that parties 
giving checks to impostors of this kind 
cannot recover from their banks on the 
basis that the checks, when eashed by 
the crooks or credited to their aceounts, 
bore forged endorsements. 








ARTHUR J. HUGHES 


Within recent years, our Illinois legis- 
lature has passed various acts in connec- 
tion with the holding of property in 
joint tenaney, the sum and substance 
of such legislation being, briefly, that 
two or more persons may enter into an 
agreement in writing to hold all or any 
part of the personal property of one 
or all in joint tenaney, with the condi- 


tion annexed that the title to all of the 


shall go to the 


property involved g 
survivor or survivors. 

We have sometimes wondered what 
the result would be, if an individual, 
who had previously entered into such a 
joint tenaney agreement with his wife 
or some other near relative, presented 
to us a financial statement setting up the 
ownership of various kinds of personal 
property including that covered, with- 
out our knowledge, by the joint tenancy 
agreement, and based upon his finan- 


cial status as set up in such statement 
‘ 


received credit from us, and then sub. 
sequently passed away. Personally, | 
aim inclined to feel that if the surviving 
joint tenant not a party to the 
conspiracy, title to the personal property 
described in that statement would yest 
in the survivor absolutely, as against 
any elaim that we might have on account 
of the credit which we had extended. 
We, of course, have an action in 
fraud against our debtor, but, bems 
deceased, he is without the pale of 
litigation. Joint tenancy arrangements 
of this kiad are usually entered into 
between husband and wife, and about 
the only way to cireumvent difficulty 
along this line, if such an arrangement 
is suspected, is to have the wife become 


was 


jointly obligated in connection with aay 
credit which may be extended. 

It often happens that an individual 
may request extension of eredit to an 
agent, upon authority conferred by 
power of attorney. Such instruments 
are frequently so broadly drawn as to 
be of little or no value. When acting 
upon such authority, make certain that 
the instrument conveying it is specific 
in its terms. Courts are inclined to 
construe unlimited grants of power as 
being too vague and therefore meaning- 
less. 

In effecting credit contacts with 
partnerships, we request delivery to us 
of what we term partnership authoriza- 
tions, thereby establishing first, the faet 
of a general partnership arrangement 
between the individuals, and secondly, 
settling for all time the question of the 
authority of the various partners to act 
on behalf of and bind the firm. 

There is important point to 
remember in dealing with partnerships, 
and that is, in case of the death of one 
of the partners, the partnership is 
automatically terminated under the law, 
and if by any chance a new note should 
be accepted signed by the surviving 
partner or partners as a renewal of a 
partnership obligation, such action 
would result in releasing the estate ot 
the deceased partner from any liability. 

In initiating credit contacts with cor- 
porations, the problem becomes somie- 
what more complicated. There are 
several questions which should be deter- 
mined before entering into such relations. 
It should be known, of course, that the 
so-called corporation is a corporation 2 
fact—that it has complied with the 


one 
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necessary legal requirements and has had 
duly issued to it articles of incorporation 
py some sovereign state. When dealing 
with a corporation organized under the 
laws of a state other than the state 
issuing its charter, it should be ascer- 
tained whether it has made the necessary 
application to do business in your state, 
pearing in mind that a corporation is 
able to pay its obligations only in pro- 

rtion to its ability to collect accounts 
and bills due and payable to it. In a 
great many of the states one of the 
penalties imposed on the corporation 
that fails or refuses to secure the neces- 
sary permission to do business therein 
is the denial of the right to go into court 
and collect through litigation its 
aceounts or bills receivable. 

As corporations can function only 
through agents, it becomes important 
that such agents are properly authorized 
to act for and bind their respective 
principals. Corporate grants of author- 
ity usually take the form of resolutions 
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passed by directors, conferring upon 
certain officers of the corporation 
authority to do various things. As in 
the case of powers of attorney executed 
by individuals, such resolutions should 
be specific in the description and limita- 
tion of the authority which they confer. 
Moreover, the regularity and existence 
of such resolutions should be certified 
to by the seeretary under the seal of the 
corporation. * ° 

In establishing credit relations with 
so-called business trusts, considerable 
care must be exercised. As with the 
individual, the partnership, and the cor- 
poration, the trustee must furnish 
evidence of authority to bind the trust. 
If more than one trustee is appointed 
in connection with any one trust, a bank 
is not at liberty to deal with one alone 
unless the trust agreement or trust 
indenture makes specific provision for 
such procedure. It is a fundamental 
law that fiduciaries may not, in the 
absence of specific authority, delegate 


* * * 
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their discretionary duties, and there is 
no question but that the incurring of 
financial obligations comes within such 
category. 

Where persons open up bank accounts 
under the style of “John Jones, Trustee,” 
and do not ask for eredit, I would 
prefer not to go into details as to the 
matters of their trust, on the theory 
that, knowing nothing in connection 
therewith, the bank is not charged with 
any notice. Although there are any 
number of devisions that support this 
theory, most bankers are inelined to 
want to be in possession of all details, 
and like to have copies of such trust 
agreements on file in their credit depart- 
ments. 

After credit relationships are once 
properly established, legal problems 
confine themselves pretty much~to the 
matter of preserving the status of any 
collateral or security arrangements 
which have been perfected. It may be 

(Continued on page 73) 
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CONVERTING LOSSES INTO PROFITS 
THROUGH ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 


How a Philadelphia bank is enabled to 


recover over $10,000 quarterly on unprof- 


itable commercial and checking accounts 


By LEWIS VAN COURT 


Treasurer, The Central Trust and Savings Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LL banks, no matter how conserva- 

tively managed, must take some 
business or credit risks. The interest 
rates and added free 
especially to competitive conditions, 
make it necessary that a bank take a 
little more risk in making investments. 
This must be done in order to have suffi- 
cient revenue over and above interest 
paid on deposits to enable it to pay 
current expenses, dividends to stock- 
holders, and leave a balance to be added 
to surplus account. 

This is especially true in commercial 
banking. It is almost equally true that 
4 commercial bank can, over a period of 
years, estimate its annual loss from bad 
loans, based on records of previous 
charge-offs. In an old and established 
bank this item can be, and is in many 
cases, properly considered as an item 
of necessary expense. 

But what about those losses which 
are constantly occurring in every bank 
and which are just as determinable and 
certainly more ‘easily recovered—those 
losses which can be converted into 
Profits? These oceur in a goodly per- 
tentage of the accounts which every 
bank, especially a commercial bank, 
handles. They are due, principally, to 


any one, if not all, of the following 
conditions : 


services, due 


First—Interest being paid on an 
account where the profit earned on 
that particular account does not 
warrant it. 

Second—Balanees not being main- 
tained commensurate with the bor- 
rowings of that account. 

Third—The activity of the ae- 
count being such as would create 
an expense greater than the gross 
profit which the bank might make 
from the investment of the net 
ledger balance. 

To bankers who have not analyzed 
accounts, let it be said that the propor- 
tion of accounts which might fall in any 
one or all of the above classes, is very 
large. In the bank with which the writer is 
connected, only those accounts are ana- 
lyzed which are borrowing ones and those 
which are, through activity, lkely to 
show a loss. These averaged 2,600 for 
each quarter of the vear 1925. Of these, 
a quarterly average of 723 showed a 
The total number of accounts in 
our commercial department is approxi- 
mately 5,000, which includes many in- 
active accounts. Practically one out of 
every seven accounts in.our commercial 
or checking department showed a loss, 
and two out of every seven accounts 
which were analyzed showed a loss. 

From experiences of other banks who 


loss. 





have gone into the question of analysis, 
this does not seem unusual. If then, 
this proportion of unprofitable business 
exists in banks, or exists in an even 
smaller proportion, who stands the ex- 
pense created? If not the profitable 
accounts, then it must be paid by the 
stockholders, or perhaps offset by an 
unnecessary curtailment in salaries or 
other expenses. 

So much has been written on the sub- 
ject of analysis of customers’ accounts 
and the reasons for it, that it seems as 
if most bankers are convineed of its 
desirability. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, they are not convinced of its ad- 
visability because of the uncertainty 
of the amount of work involved; the 
results to be obtained, and the reaction 
which it might have on their business 
due to the facet that some other banks 
do not analyze and, therefore, might 
get some of their business. 

Let us take up the consideration of 
these three subjects, as briefly as possi- 
ble, deseribing first, the analysis system 
with which the writer is most familiar. 
(This was explained more in detail in 
a previous article in THE BANKERS 
MonTHLY and a more detailed explana- 
tion will be gladly furnished by the 
writer. ) 

First, the average ledger balance is 
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obtained for the period during which 
the account is to be analyzed. From 
this is deducted the average amount in 
transit, or, in other words, the average 
amount outstanding of checks which the 
customer deposits. The difference be- 
tween the two is the net, loanable or 
investable balance, whichever you choose 
to eall it. 

Now, what is the bank’s gross profit 
from the loaning or investing of this 
net balance? It would be the percent- 
age of this amount which the bank earns 
on its investments. This is easily de- 
termined by the bank averaging its re- 
sources for a period and taking its gross 
earnings for the same period and find- 
ing out what percentage of the former 
is the latter. 

It then determines the expenses of 
handling each particular account by 
finding out what the expenses are of 
its checking department, and distribut- 
ing this between activity cost, size cost, 
and number cost. 

The activity cost is, of course, based 
on the number of checks which are de- 
posited and the number which are paid 
against the account. 

The size cost is based on the size of 
the account. 

The number cost is based on the num- 
ber of accounts. 


When these direct or indirect expenses 
are determined, the total of these will 
be the total expense of handling the 
account and, of course, the difference 
between this total expense and the gross 
profit will be either the profit or loss 
on an account, as the case may be. 

This system is very easy of installa- 
tion and operation; gives an accurate 
idea of the profit or loss value of any 
account; is equally adaptable to the 
small as well as the large account, and 
the borrowing as well as the non-bor- 
rowing account. In addition, it fur- 
nishes valuable information for credit 
purposes, in that it shows seasonal and 
other fluctuations of balances; shows 
activity of the account, which in a large 
measure indicates how active a business 
is and whether that activity is increas- 
ing or diminishing, and if so, whether 
the change is natural or unusual, and 
affords comparison of managerial ability 
of executives of different concerns in 
the same lines of business. : 

Previously we have made mention of 
the amount of work involved and the 
results to be obtained, and we might 
here state that it requires the full time 
of about three men for one week every 
three months, which is the period cov- 
ered by our analysis. This is aside from 
the work involved in figuring outstand- 
ings, which, of course, we consider a 
necessary part of our work for the pur- 
pose of determining net balances for in- 
terest calculations. 

This time spent is almost a negligible 
factor when you consider that this work 
on analysis recovers for the bank with 


which the writer is connected, over $10,- 
000 every three months, or to be exact, 
a total of $44,032.72 for the calendar 
vear 1925; $41,958.59 for the calendar 
vear 1924. During 1919, in which year 
we commenced using our present system, 
the collections were $6,201.04. So you 
see that an analysis system once started 
as a comparatively small matter, has 
grown to considerable size and impor- 
tance as a converter of losses into 
profits. 

We have made mention of the helpful 
information which our analysis system 
has given from a credit-granting stand- 
point. It would be amiss if mention 
were not also made of the assistance 
it has been in the paying of interest on 
checking accounts. Our poliey in this 


* * 


DISPLAY WINDOWS WITH A 


respect has been to pay interest on ag. 
counts averaging $500 and over, if 
under analysis the account proved 
profitable enough to warrant the pay- 
ment of interest. This has enabled ys 
to save, with fairness to our customers 
a considerable amount which otherwise 
would have been paid as interest, byt 
which, if paid, without an analysis of 
the account would only tend to increase 
the amount of loss if the account were 
an unprofitable one, or perhaps convert 
a small profit into a loss. 

Please bear in mind, in reading the 
figures to follow, that bank “A” js q 
composite of all banks of resources of 
10 millions and over in Federal Reserye 
District No. 1, and the figures are taken 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BROADWAY “TIE UP” 


Six examples of window display themes 


taken from New 


York theatrical suc- 


cesses and adapted to the bank’s message 


By M. E. CHASE 


HE American Savings Bank, lo- 

cated in the world’s greatest theater 
district—just east of Broadway on 42nd 
Street, New York City—is tying up 
its window displays with the Broadway 
shows, without detracting from the dig- 
nity of a conservative bank. Yet it 
catches and holds the interest of the 
large number of theater people and 
theater goers who pass the bank daily. 
And this, without turning its window 
into an advertisement for the theaters. 
It merely uses the name of the show on 
its caption ecard, which is fitted into a 
window idea that is all savings banking. 
But the name of the show is played up 
in contrasting color and given a promi- 
nence that catches the attention of those 
interested in the theater, which in that 
locality, is almost everybody. 


The week of Washington’s birthday, 
the bank featured “Dearest Enemy” 
which is a George Washington show. 
t used two little statuettes of a man 
standing behind a pedestal made to hold 
a recording safe. On one was placed 
the intended recording safe, and a cap- 
tion card below had an arrow pointing 
safeward. Under this arrow, is read, 
“The Dearest Enemy to financial em- 
barrassment. A new supply of safes has 
just arrived. Come in for one.” 


On the other pedestal was placed a 
whiskey glass filled with sham whiskey. 
In one hand the figure held a cigaret 
and in the other, dice. The card below 
read: “The Dearest Enemy to financial 
progress. Put a home safe on your 
dresser to catch the change.” In the 
center was a well framed picture of 


Washington, on which was _ inscribed 
one of his aphorisms. 


Another display featured “The Green 
Hat.” Holding center position was a 
smart green felt hat on a_ millinery 
standard. In the background was a 
water colored panoramic scene of vaca- 
tion sports—tennis, boating, bathing, 
fishing and dancing out of doors. The 
caption cards read: “Begin now to 
save for The Green Hat and other 
things you'll need for next summer's 
vacation.” And, “All deposits made by 
the third business day of every month, 
draw interest from the first.” 


“Laff That Off” took on the flavor of 
the show, because is happened to dove- 
tail in with a savings idea. The back- 
ground was covered with small figured 
wall paper, in which was cut a doorway. 
Behind this background a light was 
thrown on the cut-out figure of a re 
treating young woman, just stepped 
through the doorway. She carried 4 
traveling bag of cardboard picked up 
from one of the candy stores. On the 
bag, was lettered “Peggy.” In the fore- 
ground was a tilted over coffee cal, 
labelled, “Where the family kept their 
savings.” 

Protruding from the open can, so that 
the public might read it easily, was 
this note written in long hand: 

Dear Family—When you read this I 
shall be far away. Please do not hate 
me whom you have loved and trusted 
when you find this note in the can It 
stead of your $600 savings. My big 


(Continued on page 86) 
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HOW POSED PHOTOGRAPHS ADD 


REALITY TO ADVERTISING 


The prospect who feels the personal appli- 
cation in the message you present is the one 
whose business you are more likely to secure 


By DQN KNOWLTON 


Publicity Dept., The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


N a recent advertisement of our trust 

department a motherly old lady was 
shown reading a letter. She was a very 
real person. She reminded the reader 
of somebody he knew. The copy was 
designed to sell the trust idea to the 
prospect and the message was largely 
contained in the letter which is repro- 
dueed as shown in the illustration on 


this page. This letter reads as follows: 

“We take a very sincere pleasure in 
enclosing our check for $306.85—the 
income accruing to you during the past 
month under the trust created by the 
last will of the late Edward E. Hinch- 
cliffe. 

“On September 15, we will forward 
$250.00 to the Hollyview School in pay- 
ment of the first quarter’s tuition for 
your granddaughter, Mary. 

“Naturally, we are very appreciative 
of your comments regarding the opera- 
tion of the trust fund established by 
your husband’s will. The credit for thus 
assuring a comfortable living for you 
and a liberal education for vour grand- 
daughter should be given to him rather 
than to us, since it was his forethought 
which made it all possible. We 
are merely carrying out his 
wishes.” 

This photograph, however, is 
only one of a long series used 
in Union Trust advertising, a 
series dealing with practically 
all phases of bank service. 

Among the photographs repro- 
dueed with this article you will 
note one of the tired mother 
asleep at the sewing machine. 
The story told in the advertise- 


ee a 
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of posed photographs used by the Union Trust Company of Cleveland helps the 
reader to visualize more clearly just what the various services mean to the individual . 


ment was, of course, that of a man who 
had named an individual as his execu- 
tor, instead of a trust company, and 
whose estate had been dissipated by mis- 
management shortly after his death. 

Note the picture of the young couple 
where “he” is showing “her” something 
which makes her tremendously surprised 
and delighted. This may be used to 
suggest a surprise savings account,a 
bond, or a Christmas Club check. 

Note also the quite matter-of-fact 
photograph of the young business man 
consulting with his banker. This may 
be used for a multitude of advertising 
appeals. Its value is that it enables 
the reader to visualize himself in the 
place of the young man and thereby 
impels him toward action. In fact, the 
whole purpose of using posed photo- 
graphs instead of drawings, is to inject 
into the advertisement the element of 
reality. 

The value of. photographs for this 
purpose has long been recognized in 
other fields. Possibly the movies have 
been largely responsible for the educa- 
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tion of the public taste in this direction. 


The tendeney is evidenced, however, 
particularly in the fiction magazine 


fields, where posed action photographs 
have in many cases taken the place of 
imaginative pen drawings. 

A large percentage of magazine ad- 
vertisements featuring household appli- 
ances and other items having to do with 
household life, have followed suit. 
The idea is to date, however, somewhat 
novel in bank advertising, possibly be- 
cause it has been difficult to obtain prop- 
erly posed photographs anywhere ex- 
cept in the larger cities, and because it 
takes a rather different imaginative 
angle to conceive just what should be 
proper photographic illustrations for 
bank advertising. 


At the present time, however, there 
are developing rapidly a number of 
photographie services which enable the 
smaller bank to*make its particular se- 
lection out of a large assortment of 
illustrations especially posed for the 
various phases of bank advertising. 

The appeal of the photograph is a 
universal one and is equally effective in 

securing the attention of the shop 
worker or the trust prospect. It is 
difficult to visualize just what bank 
service really means. This is what 
is accomplished by the posed photo- 
graph, which succeeds perhaps as 
far as anything can succeed in put- 
ting reality into bank advertising. 


































































































BUSINESS-BUILDING HELPS FOR 


THE SUMMER MONTHS 


Fourteen plans that have brought new accounts 
during the hot summer season in spite of 
the old alibi “Everybody’s away from town” 


HAT are prospective depositors 

thinking about when the weather 
is hot? When you answer that question, 
you have a key to the appeals that are 
more likely to be successful during the 
vaeation period. 

The Lafayette South Side Bank of 
St. Louis concluded that most of its 
prospects would be interested in base- 
ball. So, it designed a billboard to 
attract the attention of those whose 
minds are on the great national sport. 
This billboard, which is reproduced 
here, has an unusually good picture 
showing a tense moment in a baseball 
game. Only a brief reference is made 
to savings. 

In the bank’s house organ a picture 
of the billboard was also reproduced 
and a column article used to attract 
baseball fans and at the same time to 
put over practical suggestions regarding 
saving. A part of this article reads 
as follows: 

“Tt has been said that life may be 
likened to a game of baseball and that 
everyone has a turn at bat. Some 
people who are after the pennant strike 
out repeatedly while others make hits 
but die at one of the bases. Few receive 
bases on balls or get their pennant with- 
out effort, while others flunk completely. 


Those who pop fly are called out. 
Once in a while we find a player who 
is suecessful in making a home run. A 
number knock fouls while others make 
scratch hits. The umpire may call one 
or two strikes on a good player, but 
at the third chance, the batter might 
knock a safe hit. That a player strikes 
out in one or several innings, does not 
signify defeat, but it should spur him 
on to greater effort. 

“The rudiments of good ball playing 
can be likened to the essential elements 
of success, attainable through safe, 
systematic saving.” 


Sat 
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By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


On another page of the same issue 
appeared this copy: “Newspapers 
in commenting on the suspension of a 
famous base ball player last year, stated 
that despite a magnificent salary, he 
was ‘broke.’ This goes to prove that 
it is not what you earn but what you 
save that counts. Start saving today.” 





While You are Away 
lome This Summer— 
will any of your financial affairs require attention! 
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Special summer banking services presented in 
newspaper and booklet advertising by a Massa- 
chusetts bank. 


It is possible that some banks over- 
look the fact that boys are earning more 
money during the summer than during 
the school year. An appeal to boys to 
start an account is certainly appropriate 
during the time when they are making 
money of their own. 


Another subject uppermost in the 
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This special summer billboard attracts savings depositors because it links up summer sport 
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minds of many people at this season 
is that of home building. This is ugeq 
by the St. Louis bank in making a driye 
for its real estate loan department op 
what is called the “home acquirements 
plan,” simply a method of monthly pay- 
ments arranged to meet the convenience 
of the buyer. 

A booklet which it publishes devotes 
most of its space to explaining one 
plan. It also has other suggestions and 
has proved profitable, because it meets 
the need of practically every family 
that is seriously considering home build- 
ing or purchase. 

The types of business more readily 
developed during the summer are those 
which have to do with vacations. Banks 
in various parts of the country have 
stressed these services in their summer 
advertising: travelers’ cheques, letters 
of credit, foreign exchange, passports, 
aid in securing tickets, safe deposit 
boxes and storage, safekeeping, and 
handling insurance premiums and real 
estate, including renting and selling. 

The State Street Trust Company of 
Boston, uses a set of three business- 
producing advertising cards which in- 
fluence present depositors to freely use 
the travel helps supplied at its three 
banking offices. These cards are 
entitled: “When Going Away,” “Vaca- 
tion Plans” and “Travel Money.” 

The bank incloses one of these in the 
monthly statements. The different items 
are also featured on the quarterly state- 
ment envelopes and in various other 
ways throughout the vacation season. 
One unique and desirable feature of 
these cards is that they have a detach- 
able form providing for both the depos- 
itor’s permanent address and summer 
address, this to be filled in and returned 
to the bank giving both the date of 
leaving and the date of returning. 

The Washington Loan and Trust 
Company of Washington, D. C., has 
such a large travel business that it now 
maintains a separate “Division of Travel 
Service.” The advertising plans whieh 
have been followed to advantage can be 
used by any smaller bank with equally 
good results. 

In the “Bureau of Information” is 
kept a supply of official road maps 
which are sold at list price to customers. 
These are used as a basis for suggesting 
the use of travelers’ cheques to motorists. 
This work is supplemented by forceful 
human-interest advertising copy featur- 
ing travelers’ cheques and letters of 
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eredit and appearing in the daily news- 

rs from time to time. 

The National Bank of Baltimore, 
Maryland, uses a dividend notice in the 
form of a blotter which directs atten- 
tion to the use of travelers’ cheques and 
letters of credit in connection with the 

eral services of the foreign depart- 
ment. This is an unusually good 
medium for direct mail advertising of 
these items to stockholders. At intervals 

a circular is mailed to those on the 
monthly and quarterly statement mail- 
ing lists, deseribing the uses of 
travelers’ cheques. This is another 
effective and inexpensive advertising 
medium. ‘ 

The Harvard Trust Company of 
Cambridge, Mass., hit upon a unique 
plan for increasing the sale of travelers’ 
cheques and letters of credit that accom- 
plished gratifying results through the 
use of a special mailing list, a personal 
letter and a follow-up which was a 
humorous cartoon. The sale of these 
cheques to students at the close of the 
college year is an item that assumes 
large proportions. It had been thie 
bank’s custom each season to run a 
small ad in the college papers and other 
local newspapers first. on travelers’ 
cheques and later on letters of credit. 
In 1924 however, more vigorous methods 
were used. As the first step, a select 
list of some 350 students intending to 
travel was obtained and the following 
letter mailed to each prospect : 

“To fully enjoy your summer vaca- 
tion, it is necessary that you carry your 
money in such a way that it is proof 
against theft, yet immediately exchange- 
able for cash in the currency of the 
various countries you visit. 

“There is no way so safe—so free 
from worry of proving identity—so 
economical, as Harvard Trust Company 
letters of credit and travelers’ cheques. 

“We have helped many travelers, who 
have complimented us upon our service. 
May we explain our system to you?” 

Two weeks later, the travelers’ 
cheques cartoon was sent out to the 
same mailing list as a follow-up. 
Because of its novelty and humorous 
appeal, it was thought that this cartoon 
would be handed from one student to 
another and thus be brought to the 
attention of a great many more than 
those included in the list. 

While some bank advertising men 
might consider the use of a humorous 
cartoon as unwise for a conservative 
bank, the total figures for the sale of 
travellers’ cheques at the Harvard 
Square office during the month of June, 
1924, were over $53,700, and for the 
same period of 1925, following the use 
of this idea, sales at that office alone 
Were. $71,210. Considering the small 
expense of the campaign, the bank was 
more than pleased with results. 

ing summer business is just like 
securing business at any other time of the 
yeat!—provided constant efforts are used. 
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MEETING THE 


OVERDRAFT PROBLEM 


A plan that has helped this bank 
to combat the “N. S. F.” nui- 
sance—The reaction of customers 


. By WALLACE M. DAVIS 


Assistant Cashier, Citizens Union National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


HE matter of the small checking 

account becomes a greater problem 
daily to the average bank. Ever since 
the graphic line of cost of operation 
started up the margin of profit for the 
bank has become smaller. In addition 
to this there is the nuisance and a pos- 
sible danger in flagrant or attempted 
overdrafts. 

It was at the Kansas City Convention 
of the American Institute of Banking 
that we conceived the idea of an express 
charge against the accounts, based on 
checks drawn against insufficient funds. 
Our plan is practically working out as 
follows, and has been in operation for 
ten months. 

If a check is presented for payment 
against which there are insufficient funds 
to the client’s credit and there are no 
other considerations by which the account 
justifies an overdraft, we debit the ac- 
count with 25 cents for each returned 
check, describing same on a memoran- 
dum charge check and advising the 
client that this has been done. The 













celal 
pum_ CHARGE CHECK 


____ORDER $< —P 


memorandum charge check is made out 
at the time the check is returned by the 
bookkeeper. It is later O. K’d by an 
officer of the bank and then rechecked 
against the account to see that no mis- 
take has been made in returning the 
item described before the letter goes out. 
A sample of the charge check and letter 
of notification are shown in the acecom- 
panying illustration. 

The misgivings that we had at first 
and the fear of hurting some one’s feel- 
ings have entirely been dispelled. It 
is easy enough to “sell” a customer on 
the idea of carrying a paying balance 
with the bank. Almost without excep- 
tion he comes to an officer’s desk for an 
explanation as to why this charge was 
made and an opportunity is given to 
talk “paying balances.” The practical 
results have been that willful drawers 
of cheeks against insufficient funds have 
been forced to close out, and the careless 
ones who consider the check stub a waste 
of paper, have developed a high regard 
for them. 
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FOURTH STREET OFFICE 
Crtrzens UNION NATIONAL BANK 


LOUISVILLE KY. 


We have today charged your account with twenty-five 
cents covering expense charge ‘on your check drawn on us, as 
described below, on which it was necessary to refuse payment 


on account of insufficient funds to your credit: 





“THe FourTH STREET BANK” 





Order of 


Yours very truly, 


Asst. Cashier. 


Forms used by the Citizens Union National Bank to notify customers of charges for overdrafts. 






















FORGED ENDORSEMENTS 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


W herein phony papers, train schedules and a clever 
ruse combine to make an interesting 


66D ERTIE” BRADBURY was in 
dire need of current funds. 

“T suppose you have some money 
that you’d invest on perfectly good 
security?’ he suggested. 

Miss Blanche Kinnear had honestly 
earned her reputation of “Bristol’s 
Hetty Green,” and the “oldest old maid’ 
within the town limits. 

“T would imagine that if you wanted 
money, you’d apply to your father,” 
she demurred. “The last time I was at 
the Record Office Colonel Flemming 
told me that Albert Bradbury had more 
mortgages in his name than any money 
lender in Kent County.” 

“Well, you know how it is, borrowing 
money from any of your own people,” 
Bradbury replied—and then the “big 
idea” drifted within his mental ken and 
was promptly seized and appropriated. 

“Oh, I wasn’t wanting it for myself; 
you misunderstood me entirely on that 
point,” Bradbury assured her, “but I 
wanted it for another party. I often 
arrange loans in that way.” 

“Who wants this money, and what is 
the amount?” 

“Now we’re getting down to business,” 
Bradbury declared. “Ulric Violette 
wants $3,000 on the house and lot on 
the corner of Kent Street and Richmond 
Avenue.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen the place a good many 
times, and I know that ten years ago it 
changed hands for $6,000,” Miss Kin- 
near agreed, “but I thought you owned 
it once?” 

“Yes—but I sold out, and now it’s 
come into Violette’s hands.” 


Malone ripped 
open the tele- 
gram and read: 
“All trains for "ua 
the north held [= 
up, account of 

floods Tokia 

River." “That'll 

give us time to 

serve a dozen 
warrants,” he 

said. 


“But I don’t seem to know this man 
Violette.” 

“Oh, he’s a recent arrival, just moved 
into town lately.” 

“Tf he'll give a mortgage at nine 
per cent he can have it,’ Miss Kinnear 
agreed. 

“T ean say right now that that would 
be satisfactory to Violette, and I'll fix 
the mortgage right up.” 

“What lawyer will you employ?’ 

“No lawyer for me, thank you,” was 
the positive reply. “I don’t believe in 
paying a lawyer twenty dollars for 
something I can do just as well myself. 
I’ll draw the mortgage, have it signed 
before father, who’s a Justice of the 
Peace, hand it over to you, together with 
the recording fee, and you ean take it 
down to the Record Office and put it on.” 

“Well, you do that, have it ready to- 
temorrow afternoon, and I'll give you 
a check for the amount,” the future 
lender agreed. 

“T ean have everything ready by that 
time, dead easy,” Bradbury assured her. 

“I’m lending $3,000 on a mortgage,” 
Miss Kinnear explained to the Royce 
State Bank an hour later. “How had 
I better pay it over?” she queried. 

“You might draw a check in your 
own favor and endorse it to the bor- 
rower,” the cashier suggested, and the 
next afternoon Miss Kinnear handed 
over to Bradbury her check for $3,000 
in her own favor, endorsed by her to the 
order of Urie Violette. 






bank case 


Before Miss Kinnear had closed the 
door, Bradbury seized a pen, by the 
time she had reached the street he had 
endorsed Violette’s name on the back 
of the check, and, before she had reached 
the recording office, Bradbury had 
cashed the check at the Royce State 
Bank. While Bradbury was buying a 
ticket for Annett Junction (where he 
could buy another for the Pacifie Coast, 
and ecateh a through train without any 
delay), Colonel Flemming, the Registrar 
of Deeds for Kent County, was looking 
over the Violette mortgage, at Miss 
Kinnear’s request. 

“It’s signed and executed properly 
before Albert Bradbury, who is a Jus- 
tice of the Peace in and for this county,” 
Flemming assured her, “but if you put 
up $3,000 on this piece of paper, you 
certainly got a frost-bitten lemon.” 

“What do you mean?” faltered the 
defrauded mortgagee. 

“First of all, I don’t know this man 
Violette, and I don’t imagine there’s any 
such person.” 

“Mr. Bradbury told me he was a re- 
cent arrival,” was the trembling reply. 

“That may be true, but the grand 
difficulty is that—if there is such a 
person—he certainly doesn’t own this lot 
described in the mortgage.” 

“Then who does?” 

“Tt stands on the records in Young 
Bradbury’s name, but I don’t imagine 
it’s going to very long.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, probably I’m drawing 3 
stronger inference than facts will war- 
rant, but I know that lawyer Lambert 
Lewis was in here this morning copying 
out the description of that same lot, 
and unless I am mightily mistaken a 
deed from Bradbury to somebody else 
will go on record before the office closes 
this afternoon.” 

Miss Kinnear’s scream was spontane- 
ous and feminine. 

“There’s Mr. Lambert coming up the 
walk now,” she exclaimed. 

Flemming went out in the front office, 
talked to Lambert for a few moments, 
and returned with a numbered docu- 
ment in his hand. 

“Just as I expected,” he averred. 
“Lambert has just recorded a deed from 
‘Bertie’ Bradbury to Wording Thornton, 
covering this same piece of land.” 

“But I had my mortgage here first,” 
Miss Kinnear protested. 

“And precious little good it'll do you,” 
was the discouraging reply. “First of 
all, Violette doesn’t own the land, 9? 
that your mortgage would be absolutely 
worthless, and I wouldn’t be surprised 
(Continued on page 68) 
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HOW AUDITING CAN BE IMPROVED 
BY INTERNAL CONTROL 


The advisability of automatic audits wherein 
a division of responsibility among employes 
minimizes the possibility of defalcation 


By DON R. DREW, 


Assistant Auditor, The Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


HERE was a time not long past 

when utilization of bank auditing 
as an integral feature of good bank 
administration was more the exception 
than the rule. Under the influence of 
education, however, the realization was 
fortheoming that the interests of the 
bank’s depositors, and of its sharehold- 
ers and directors could not be adequately 
protected merely through unorganized 
periodical inventories of selected assets 
or liabilities. Particularly ineffective 
was such procedure when it was assigned 
as a part of the duties of a clerk who 
often lacked training-in auditing and 
who had little opportunity because of 
press of other work to acquire the nec- 
essary auditing viewpoint. 

Acting under this realization, banks 
ereated the official positions of auditor 
and comptroller and filled them with 
men of competent training. Ideally, 
such officials function as the representa- 
tives of the board of directors. As such, 
they take upon themselves a two-fold 
trust. On the one hand, their responsi- 
bility is to the bank’s depositors to see 
that its liability to them is not under- 
stated and that its assets to cover this 
liability are actually existing and of 
sufficient value. On the other hand, 
they have a responsibility to the bank’s 
shareholders substantially the same as 
to its depositors but, in addition, they 
must see that all income is properly 
accounted for and that expenses are not 
excessive. These duties fundamentally 
entail protection against losses through 
misappropriation or error and their 
prevention. 

The auditor's task can never be prop- 
ely performed through periodical veri- 
fieations alone. If this were possible, 
then bankers might rely solely upon the 
examinations conducted by Federal or 
state bank examiners, or by their own 
directors, or they might periodically en- 
list the services of public accountants. 
Such external examinations would and 
do serve to satisfactorily present the 
condition of a bank as revealed by its 
books on a particular date. There is 
needed, however, co-ordination by the 
internal auditor of such periodical ex- 
aminations, whether conducted externally 
or by himself, to assume that changes 
m the books of account in the lapsed 
time between these audits are authentic, 
that everything has gone into them 
which should have and that nothing has 





been taken out which should have re- 
mained untouched. 


Viewed in this light, internal bank 
auditing assumes a direct relationship 
with every individual, officer or clerk, 
employed in the bank, with every trans- 
action and operation performed by the 
bank, and with its systems and methods. 
If poorly directed, the pendulum of 
auditing might conceivably swing from 
one extreme of too little to the other of 
too much in detail. Not that there can 
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ever be too much actual auditing per- 
formed. It is not necessary though for 
the auditor to burden himself person- 
ally or his department with every mi- 
nute detail which might appeal to him as 
being necessary if he tries sincerely to 
keep a responsive finger on the bank’s 
pulse. 


If he finds himself so burdened then 
it is likely that he has overlooked the 
possibilities embodied in the inter-re- 
lationship of bank auditing and operat- 
ing procedure. Intelligent division of 
work and assignment of financial re- 
sponsibility among the employes of an 
institution will, in many eases, so co- 
ordinate their work with auditing re- 
quirements that they have actually be- 
eome assistants to the auditor. There 
is not a bank which ean profitably afford 
to pass up the opportunity for protec- 
tion offered by development of this na- 
ture, commonly called automatic audit 
and control or internal check. In de- 
veloping an auditing program, effec- 


tiveness is sometimes needlessly. sacri- 
ficed through an overbalancing emphasis 
on economy. Such a result may be a 
natural but not a necessary one. A 
smaller bank may achieve auditing pro- 
tection through the medium of internal 
check without having to augment its 
staff with a full time auditor. ~A large 
bank may likewise assure itself con- 
tinued protection through a greater use 
of the same principle and the resultant 
relief of its auditing force from con- 
fining personal attention to details. 


Auditing procedure itself requires a 
periodical inventory and readjustment, 
particularly in larger banks. Growth 
of a bank is often so gradual that the 
auditor has failed to notice that strict 
adherence to his original program de- 
mands a larger force and intensified at- 
tention. This can only mean increased 
cost, ordinarily without a proportionate 
inerease in profection. Revision along 
common sense lines will reverse the re- 
sult. Greater dependence upon auto- 
matie audits and controls under such 
conditions will make up for the limita- 
tions imposed upon the auditor by in- 
creasing difficulty, of personal contact 
and will also act as a leveler of rising 
auditing costs. 


Wrongful appropriation occurs most 
often where opportunity and surround- 
ings have provided, in part, the tempta- 
tion. This will be more readily under- 
stood if we consider some typical cases. 
Here is a junior officer who acts as note 
teller, having actual custody of the loans 
and discounts and keeping the complete 
records on them. He finds his personal 
expenses exceeding his income and seeks 
to eatch up through a temporary un- 
authorized loan from the bank. A fie- 
titious note in his portfolio, then another 
and another—an undetected chain of 
them because the sole responsibility of 
earing for and recording all notes rests 
with him. 

Again, there is the note and collateral 
teller who also carries the bank’s in- 
vestment securities and keeps their 
records. A desire to speculate—the re- 
sult is appropriation of securities and 
altered records or substitution. 


Another example concerns a teller 
whose duties involve both notes and 
collections, their custody and bookkeep- 
ing. Unprotected from his own weak- 
ness, he chooses to treat a note left with 
him for collection as a rediscount, ap- 
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propriating the funds so realized to his 
personal use with the hope that he will 
be able to replace them at the maturity 
of the note. His hopes unrealized, the 
story resolves itself into the usual one 
of increasing amounts until he is hope- 
lessly involved. How much better it 
would have been to co-operate with him 
in arranging his duties so that he would 
be safeguarded from succumbing to 
temptation. 


Withholding of partial payments on 
notes and retention of fully paid notes 
not delivered to the maker in the port- 
folio to make it balance might well fit 
into other detailed stories, but it is not 
necessary to confine our attention to 
manipulation of notes. The teller who 
writes bank drafts and also reconciles 
bank accounts has figured many times 
in fraudulent transactions. Likewise 
has the teller who withholds deposits, 
in whole or in part, and then alters the 
balance on the depositor’s statement. 

Although these examples serve merely 
to introduce the large subject of de- 
faleation, they serve well to emphasize 
the need and use of internal checks. 
Consideration of them leads us to realize 
that they have been made possible be- 
cause one individual has been allowed to 
act in multiple capacities, each of which 
might be played against the other in a 
fraudulent scheme, because he has been 
allowed to act as teller and bookkeeper 
in the same transaction, because he has 
been entrusted to the exclusion of all 
others with complete control of assets 
and the records supporting them. 


Understanding this, the principle of 
automatic audits and controls or in- 
ternal check becomes simple. Funda- 
mentally, it is a division of responsi- 
bility so that each employe and his work 
occupies a complementary relationship 
with every other employe and his work. 
Absolute and independent control of a 
complete transaction is not given to one 
person. Nor is the custodian of valu- 
able and negotiable assets allowed to 
keep or even have access to their ac- 
counting records. Departmentalization 
of a bank is carried out as far as possi- 
ble in order to take advantage of de- 
partmental checks. If the size of the 
bank does not warrant departmentaliza- 
tion, a satisfactory result is secured 
through intelligent arrangement of 
duties with the principle of internal 
check in mind. Finally, the result and 
aim has been to organize the opera- 
tion of the bank so that collusion be- 
tween two or more individuals is ordi- 
narily necessary before misappropria- 
tion is possible. 

Thus, distinct separation of the work 
of tellers and bookkeepers is commonly 
found in banks. An additional check 
on bookkeepers is secured through sepa- 
rate statement clerks. Joint controls of 
securities held by two operating em- 
ployes or by the operating department 
and a vault custodian are an expression 


of the principle. They may be adapted 
very widely to such assets or securities 
as collateral, securities owned or those 
held in safekeeping for others, trust 
department investments, reserve supply 
of drafts, travelers’ checks or letters 
ot credit, and cash. Some banks make 
use of separate collateral departments. 
Stubs on officers’ checks and bank drafts 
which may be compared with the draft 
and retained by the signing officer have 
become almost indispensable. 

Effective inauguration of automatic 
audits requires an intense interest by 
the auditor in systems. Their actual 
administration should be in the hands 
of operating officials but these should 
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recognize at all times that the andito 
occupies an advisory and a consulting 
position in the matter of new forms 
and systems. The auditor’s work fit, 
him to have a complete and a Telated 
understanding of the bank’s entire in- 
ternal operation. His decision in poy 
system developments, therefore, insures 
that they are practical and that they 
are co-ordinated with the remaining 
system of the bank to provide the best 
automatic auditing features. Systems 
and forms already in use impose upon 
him the additional duty of determining 
their fitness as auditing aids, revising 
them if necessary. . 


(Continued on page 32) 
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SEEING OURSELVES AS 
CUSTOMERS SEE US 


Those one-act plays that are observed 
and sometimes criticised by the fel- 
low on the other side of the counter 


By FRED W. ELLSWORTH 
Vice President, Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans 


NCE in a while, so that we will not 

become too much obsessed by our 
own environment and its peculiar prob- 
lems, it seems to me that it is well for 
us bankers to stand squarely in front of 
“Alice’s Looking-Glass” and see our- 
selves as others see us. 

And so if the reader will step with 
me into this modern “Hall of Mirrors,” 
I shall attempt to describe to him some 
of the homely but interesting one-act 
plays that are observed and occasionally 
criticised by the fellow on the other side 


of the counter. 

I AM very sorry, but Mr. Jones is 
in a very important conference and 

cannot be disturbed.” 

Thus sayeth the office boy when the 
customer calls at Mr. Jones’ desk for 
the purpose of transacting business. 
Now, all of us know that very often 
the “important conference” is really 
and truly genuinely important. We 
also know that occasionally it consists 
of inconsequential gossip, the matching 
of golf scores, or “Have you heard the 
one about—?” ete., ete. 

While, of course, conferences (a most 
dignified word) are legitimate features 
of the daily program, isn’t it possible 
that we have altogether too many of 
them, particularly behind closed doors? 
And isn’t it true that many of these 
star chamber discussions generate al- 
together too much gas and too little 
honest-to-goodness thought? 

I know of one bank where all of the 
executive officers gather daily at nine 
o’clock for am early morning conference 


“In Conference” 


which generally lasts ten or fifteen min- 
utes, but from which any officer can 
be called immediately whenever a cus- 
tomer wants him. All of us from time 
to time have occasion to make ealls on 
men in other lines of business, and when 
we are permitted to wait outside of a 
private office upwards of half an hou 
before seeing our man, we just nate 
rally don’t enthuse very much over it. 
And so when one of our customers 
comes in and receives exactly this kind 
of treatment he does not énjoy it any 
more than we do. 

Why not cut down these conferences 
to the minimum so that we can take care 
of our customers’ needs with the least 
possible loss of time to him and to our- 
selves? 


“Yours of the 3rd Ultimo Received 
and Contents Noted” 

NE of the easiest things in the world 

is to write a business letter that is 
about as cordial and human as a graven 
image and that is likely to inspire the 
same enthusiastic response as one would 
receive from the Sphinx. We bankers 
are offenders in this regard quite as 
much as are our customers. 

Willie Smith is in love with Mary 
Brown, and after the usual false starts, 
times without number, he finally ac 
cumulates sufficient courage to “pop the 
question.” In the language of a typical 
business letter, he states his case about 
as follows: 

“Miss Mary Brown, My dear Miss 
Brown: I desire to extend to you a 
invitation to become my wife, and Is 

(Continued on page 46) 
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PPROXIMATELY 75 babies are 
born every month in Madison, Wis- 

‘ eonsin. This is a city of about 50,000 
population. Each one of these babies 
receives a letter from our bank before 
he is a week old. 

If vou will read the letter reproduced 
on this page, you will see that the bank 
opens a savings account for each baby 
and places $1 to his eredit. This de- 
posit is conditional only and is not sub- 
ject to withdrawal until it has been on 
deposit at least one vear—and then only 
on condition that at least one other de- 
posit has been made. 

While this is not a particularly new 
idea (we have used it almost since the 
time the bank started), some of our ex- 
periences and some of the methods we 
have worked out, may be suggestive to 
other banks. 

It is often thought that accounts 
started in this way will not amount to 
enough in deposits to make them profit- 
able to the bank. Of course there are 
some that do not grow to be very large, 
but we find that taking them altogether, 
the total deposits amount to quite a large 
sum. In fact, we have some of the ac- 
counts built up to as much as $2,000. 

If you will read the first letter we 
send the baby, you will see that it is 
not only addressed directly to the child, 
but it is written in an extremely per- 
sonal style. This is a subtle way of 
complimenting father and mother on 
the “new arrival” and we have found it 
much more effective than a compliment 
addressed directly to them. 

The personal nature of the letter in- 
sures its careful reading and builds con- 
siderable good will for the bank among 
the parents and relatives, for these 
letters are not quickly thrown away. 
They are often kept for a long time and 
are usually shown to almost every one 
that comes in to see the new baby. 
Therefore, the influence of our letter 
to John Henry Boland, may extend over 
the entire neighborhood in which he has 
come to live. 


The next to the last paragraph is par- 
ticularly effective. Almost every time 
the baby points his hand at his father 
the father thinks of this paragraph 
and it reminds him of the letter 
Suggesting a savings account. Or, 
if the baby cries considerably, this 
paragraph comes back to the father’s 
mind, the baby’s appeal becomes real 
to him, and he either comes to our bank 

















WE START OUR WORK ON PROSPECTS 
WHEN THEYRE SEVEN DAYS OLD 


How the first letter, savings account, photo- 
graph and other features win over parents 
and develop new customers for the bank 


By L, D. ATKINSON 


Trust Officer, Savings Loan & Trust Company, Madison, 





to make a deposit and get a savings 
bank, or else he mails the card that ac- 
companied the letter and which requests 
us to mail a savings bank to the baby. 

We take the trouble to fill in the name 
and address of the child on both the 
letter and the return card. Each letter 
is signed by hand. The letter itself, 
however, is multigraphed. 

In preparing the pass book on these 
aecounts, we had a picture drawn of a 
baby that might be either a boy or a 
girl. If we had used a picture of a 
girl, the parents of boys might not take 
to the plan as readily just because of 
this little mistake—and we have learned 
that it pays to look to every detail in 
soliciting these accounts. The pass 
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book, of course, is filled in on the in- 
side and the entry of the first $1 deposit 
is made. This little book is used for 
the next seven deposits, then a letter 
is sent to the parents telling them that 
if they will bring the child in during 
banking hours, we will have our photo- 
grapher—who, by the way, is in the 
same building—make a photograph of 
the baby and place this in a new pass 
book which we will provide. 

The illustration shows our regular 
savings pass book. When we had a 
new supply made, we simply asked the 
manufacturers to cut out a round space 
in the cover and insert a piece of trans- 
parent celluloid. The photographer 

(Continued on page 32) 
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2 7, Mr. John Henry Boland, 
\@ a 502 Breese Terrace, 
¥ Madison, Wis, 


You cannot read yet. 





Your Mother or your Father 
will have to read this letter to you. 























We are glad to welcome you into our great big world. 
Your Mother and Father, and we, too, want you to be suc-. 
cessful, but that of course will depend largely upon you. 
There will be times in your life when opportunities will 
present themselves and the degree of your success will 


depend largely upon your ability to make the most of them. d 


We are writing you this letter - it may be the first 
you have received - to tell you that now is the best time 
to start. You cannot walk yet, but you can take a "big 
step” towards success by starting a savings account. ™ 
Many grown-ups have made the mistake of not starting to 
save early. You won't wake such a mistake, will yout 


Put out your ting hands and ask your Father to keep 
up the savings account which this Company has started 
for you. If he doesn’t do so, then cry till he does, 
The little book in this letter is for you, 
for $1.00 if you continue saving at our bank 


It is good 


We are also reserving for you one of our little - 
nickel plated Savings Banks, the use of which is free, 
All you need to do to secure it is to have your Daddy 
call for it, or if you prefer. mail us the enclosed card 
and we will send it to you. 


Yours for a prosperous future, 


FD Whine 


Trust Officer. 







The letter the new baby receives when he is seven days old. Read the next to the last paragraph 


and see if you could resist opening an account if this letter were addressed to your baby. 













METHODS FOR THE BRANCH 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


Is the safe deposit department of a 
branch bank merely a side issue?— 
The advantages of main office control 


By W. 0. McCLURE 


Secretary Treasurer, The National Safe Deposit Advisory Council 


N the conduct of a safe deposit busi- 

ness by a bank or trust company with 

branches, two methods or policies may be 
followed. 

One is where each branch is operated 
as a separate unit, the branch manager 
or officer in charge having full authority 
as to methods of operating and, to some 
extent, as te the policies followed. 

The other method is where the policies 
and operating systems are uniform 
throughout the institution, with a central 
control at the main office under the 
direction of a department manager. 
The latter appears to be a commendable 
plan. While this method appears desir- 
able in the case of all the departments 
a bank or trust company may operate 
through its branches, such as commer- 
cial and savings accounts, real estate 
and collateral loans, foreign exchange, 
travel and steamship tickets, bond 
sales, escrows, etc., the plan of central 
control appears equally, if not more, 
desirable in the case of a safe deposit 
department. 

In these days of more intensive study 
of modern practices, as applied to the 
conduct of the safe deposit business, we 
hear a good deal of the lax methods in 
vogue, especially among the smaller 
banks in the country. This same laxity 
is apt to be found, to some extent, in the 
branch bank where the manager is 
inclined to treat the safe deposit depart- 
ment as somewhat of a side issue in 
much the same fashion as does his 
“eountry cousin.” This is not to be 
wondered at. The branch manager has 
a diversity of duties. He is obliged to 
depend on some one, and sometimes on 
more than one, of his clerks to look after 
the operation of a safe deposit vault. 
Problems come to his attention for 
solving, with the handling of which, due 
to his lack of opportunities for ex- 
perience, he may be unfamiliar. Under 
the policy of central control he can 
appeal to the department head at the 
main office for assistance or instructions. 


The general supervision of the safe 
deposit department at the main office 
and branches, including the care of the 
physical equipment, such as the inspec- 
tion of time locks, etc., may well be 
under the direction of a safe deposit 
committee, to which committee the de- 
partment manager reports. Problems of 
policy, construction, and the purchasing 
of new equipment may be considered 
by this committee and referred by it, 
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together with its recommendations, to 
the executive committee and the board 
of directors of the institution. Blue 
prints of the equipment, and schedules 
of the safe deposit boxes installed, 
together with sizes and prices, should be 
kept by the department manager at the 
main office. The safe deposit committee 
should also have the supervision of all 
overdue accounts and the forcing of 
safes where rentals cannot be collected, 
the contents (if any) being placed 
under joint control with the audit de- 
partment at the main office. 


N MANY branch banks the 
safe deposit department is 
considered merely as a nec- 
essary “evil” and little atten- 
tion is paid to its develop- 
ment. The author of the 
accompanying article is a 
well known authority in this 
field and believes that the 
solution to the problem lies 
in central control of the var- 
ious branch safe deposit de- 
partments by the main office. 


The suggestions presented 
herewith for the conduct of 
the branch safe deposit de- 
partment are practical and 
cover such divisions as gen- 
eral supervision, operating 
methods, training vault 
clerks, and safe deposit au- 
diting. 


Under the heading of “Operating” 
may be included uniformity of forms 
and operating rules. A copy of these 
rules should be in the hands of each 
manager. While the branch manager 
is in charge and responsible for the 
operating of his office in all depart- 
ments, he should have an assistant or 
vault clerk who is familiar with the 
safe deposit rules and on whom he can 
depend for the proper conduct of the 
business. 


Vault clerks, before assuming their 
duties at the branches, should, in addi- 
tion to the coaching they receive from 
the branch manager or assistant, spend 
some time at the main office to become 
thoroughly familiar with the operating 
system. Periodical conferences of vault 


attendants at the main office, under the 
leadership of the department manager, 
and talks by the department manager " 
to the branch managers at their regular 
meetings from time to time on matters 
of policy and operating, are most desir. 
able and beneficial. 

Reports to the department manager 
by a traveling auditor of observations 
he may make on matters requiring 
attention, help to keep the uniformity 
of system in operation. Inspections and 
visits of the department manager should 
be made at least once a vear for a similar 
reason. 

Monthly reports to the main office 
should be made by each branch manager, 
giving the number of safes rented and 
surrendered during the period, the total 
number of safes in use and vacant, the 
earnings for the month, and the total 
earnings of the year to-date, and a list 
of overdue rentals. A copy of this 
report should go to the auditor. These 
reports, together with reports of opera- 
tions for the month at the main office, 
are compiled into a monthly consolidated 
report by the department manager for 
submission to the board of directors. 

A daily report should be made by each 
branch to the branch general book- 
keeper, giving details of all income, 
ineluding the safe deposit income. The 
branch general bookkeeper reports 
monthly to the general bookkeeper. He 
also makes an annual analysis of the 
earnings of all the departments in all 
the branches, which goes to the board 
of directors. All expense items of the 
branch are handled by, and all bills 
paid through, the expense department 
at the main office after bearing the 
approval of the branch manager and 
the department manager. 

A charge should be made annually t 
the branches for main office supervision 
and credited through inter-departmental 
earnings to the safe deposit department 
at the main office. 


In the auditing of the safe deposit 
department two basic features gover. 
The records of the audit department are 
constructed from reports of transactions 
submitted to it by the main office and 
branch safe deposit department, also 
independent duplicate records of all 
transactions are maintained. The 
foundation of the audit is the archi- 
tect’s sketch of the safes installed, 
together with the prices. From this 
sketch is set up a card for each safe, 
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The Judgment of Well-Known Users 


We don’t ask you to accept our judgment, ask any of 
these firms what they think of LIBERTY Filing boxes. 
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The following list shows some of the 
well-known users of LIBERTY Bowes 


Automobiles 
Cadillae Motor Company Detroit 
NG SEORONE DIM Ciccecccescidwewelan Elizabeth 
Locomobile Company of America...... Bridgeport 
Reo Motor Car Company Lansing 


Banks and Trust Companies 
Bank of the Manhattan Company...... New York 
Federal Reserve Bank 
First National Bank 
Los Angeles 


il on, a and State Offices , 
ity of Kansas City ‘ansas Ci 
Storage Filing Boxes =i Dept. State of Nebraska pee te 


State Auditor of Minnesota............ St. Paul 
A turn of the hand and they are ready Colleges and Universities 
CLEAN, orderly storage vault, where dust cannot gather, Indiana State Normal School Terre Haute 
where papers and records are always in order, where you can Purdue University Lafayette 
find instantly any fact or record you want, where not a foot Industrial Plants 
of space is wasted, and where the cost of keeping the vault in spick Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co Milwaukee 
and span order is a trifle—that is what you get by using Armour and Company i 
LIBERTY Collapsible Storage Filing Boxes. Central Steel Company 
Note the standing of the firms listed on this page. Surely the fact International Harvester Company 
that so many of these well-known organizations use LIBERTY : 
Boxes—many of them having made them standard equipment—is Insurance Companies ; 
sufficient guarantee of their value to you. Mail the coupon today Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa. .Des Moines 
for a sample box. Federal Life Insurance Company Chicago 
Insurance Company of North America. . Philadelphia 
Standard Accident Insurance Company... Detroit 


17 STANDARD SIZES FOR Investment Houses 


Lee, Higginson and Company 
No. 1— 8 24 Ls ; 
yar ange a Wie x6 iakdexedasks eee x 3%a24 Paine-Webber and Company 


Small dopsoit atins..... No. 3— s x 4 oH 8S. W. Straus and Company 

ass books (2 rows) Pere x 54x24 

Old statements, etc. ... y ; 5—10'4x 419x24 Public Utilities 

Telegram copies + oo ee eee Central Illinois Public Service Co Springfield 
Vouchers, etc . 7—9 x 44x24 C 1 Indi Gas C - 

Pree orre ere No 8— 8 : 4 x15 entral Indiana as Lompany \ 

Sone aneeee, ate. beeen t eet eee eee ees — B saa 9 x a 4 Commonwealth Edison Company Chicago 
m MSGET GEG oc occ ccccecccsesessoum °. 6 x 44x15 : 

EERE rer eter No. 11—12 x1014 x24 Dallas Power and Light Company Dallas 


7 (legal papers ) .-No. oi. “er Railroads 
REARS RRIOS I OENDDE 14—12 x1244x12 Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co.....Chicago 
Documents... opens dna abe hnbacaes -+ No. es 4}4x10 a2 Delaware, Lackawanna & W.stern Ry.Co. NewYork 
arge NE BORE ncn ce se cvcsvanwesewee o. xo x2 Great Northern Railway Company 

DE ks dar vewtacenea wae No. 17— 54x 34x24 P ° ’ . P : 
la tad zs oe Pennsylvania Railroad System Philadelphia 


Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. ...Philadelphia 


Stores 
The Boston Store 
Denver Dry Goods Company 
Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc 


Telephone Companies 
Kansas City Telephone Company....Kansas City 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co 


Ask your stationer to show you a Traction Lines 
sample LIBERTY Box or mail coupon Chicago Surface Lines Chicago 


United Railways & Electric Company... Baltimore 
BANKERS BOX CO., Inc., 


Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ge eon veg or 
- xpress Company 
ae all 9 me a FREE sample LIBERTY Storage Filing Box and full Burley Tobacco Growers Co-op. Ass’n. - Lexington 
I prefer size No The Chicago Tribune Chicago 
The Hudson Coal Company Seranton 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass’n Fresno 


Massillon 
Chicago 


There are many thousands of 


satisfied users of LIBERTY Boxes 
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the card eventually carrying the entire 
history of the safe deposit box. 

As heretofore stated, the auditor 
receives reports of all transactions. The 
detail of these reports is posted on the 
proper card, each item on the card 
making a portion of the history of the 
safe. The auditor receives periodically 
a report of vacant and overdue safes. 
A verification of this report proves the 
eorrectness of the posting made for the 
period eovered. At this verification the 


files are checked to see that all cards 
are in place. Separate files are main- 
tained by the auditor for paid, vacant, 
and overdue items. 


The auditing of storage items follows 
the same principle. Rates of charges 
are established at the time of the receipt 
of the articles. A journal record of 
packages received thus provides a per- 
petual inveptory. It also shows the 
eash received for storage fees. A 
physical inventory is taken annually and 


is verified by the record inventory and 
all receivable items are listed and 
verified. All variations in charges from 
the schedules originally drawn must 
receive the approval of the department 
manager. 

In conclusion if may be said that 
these comments, while they apply to 
practices in use, may be considered as 
suggestive and subject to variation in 
their applications to the workings in 
well regulated institutions. 


THREE ESSENTIALS IN OPENING A 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Ideas based on five years’ experience of a 
national bank that built trust business with 
maturity value greater than total resources 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 


Manager, Extension Department, First National Bank, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


HE first big job in establishing a 

trust department is the selection 
of the right man as trust officer. That 
completed, attention must be turned at 
once to the appointment of a trust com- 
mittee; the selection of a proper loca- 
tion and equipment for the department, 
and telling the world you are qualified 
to do a trust business. 

The appointment of a trust committee 
may very well be done before the trust 
officer is chosen. In fact, it is usually 
this committee’s job to aid in selecting 
the trust officer. 

Our trust committee was made up of 
five members of the board of directors, 
with the president and cashier as ad- 
visory members. This representative 
group helped to throw the prestige of 
the entire bank behind the department 
and the fact that two of the committee 
members were well known lawyers 
served to establish confidence immedi- 
ately in the institution’s ability to 
handle estates. 

In addition to this general effect upon 
the public at large, each member of the 
committee felt a moral obligation not 
only to name the bank his executor and 
to turn over his trust affairs to it, but 
to urge other members of the board and 
stockholders to do so. The committee’s 
duties, of course, are largely advisory. 
It is the trust officer’s job to “carry on.” 
The committee is an instrument for his 
use. The stronger this committee, the 
more powerful the means placed at the 
disposal of the trust officer to build up 
the department. The committee will be 
of great assistance in formulating the 
Policies of the department, and its 
Tecommendations should be made a 
matter of record. 

_ The location of the trust department 
8 only second in importance to the 





selection of the trust officer. Indifferent 
or casual action here will give a “side 
issue” atmosphere to the entire project. 
Lack of proper location will work dam- 
age, and the growth of the department 
will be stunted at the time when it needs 
every encouragement. Location should 





CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 


meet the following requirements: It 
should provide privacy; in furnishings 
and appointments it should harmonize 
with the best in the bank; it should be 
readily accessible. 


It is difficult to see how a trust officer 
can proceed without a room for private 
conference convenient for him. To the 
trast officer, a client often confides 
every detail regarding his financial af- 
fairs and portrays his innermost wishes 
as to the disposition of his estate. He 
tells the trust officer details of his family 
and business life he has never breathed 


to a living soul. If environment does 
not invite the confidential relationship 
and does not impress him with absolute 
security, his freedom of expression will 
be retarded if not frozen altogether. 

Trust business will be readily at- 
tracted where consultation may be held 
in privacy and free from distraction. 
Yet, there are trust officers who are 
forced to talk to a client in plain view 
of the lobby, where an acquaintance 
may disconcertingly greet the prospect: 
“Hello, Bill! Fixin’ up your will, eh?” 

The furniture and the general layout 
should be fully as attractive as the best 
in the bank. It should be comfortable 
and pleasing. It should be emblematic 
of system and order, business-like in 
every sense of the word, because to this 
office come the community’s richest citi- 
zens and most influential executives. 

Favorable contact in the trust depart- 
ment means not only trust business but 
it is charged with great possibilities for 
the other departments of the bank. 
Furthermore, the bank’s most profitable 
customers constitute the trust depart- 
ment’s most fertile prospects. They 
will not be attracted by “slip-shod” ap- 
pearances. The trust department—the 
busy man’s bookkeeper, a department 
of detail—must be impressive of the 
last word in law and order. 

This does not mean that the depart- 
ment must have an elaborate layout to 
begin with. A small amount of space, 
correctly located, will often be satisfae- 
tory. However, it is well to look to 
future growth, because properly launched 
and directed, though its progress at. first 
is bound to be slow, after a time it 
reaches a point where its growth is very 
rapid. 

One of our first wills came from a 
stockholder who saw our announcement 
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in the newspaper and who was apprised 
of our action in a letter. His comment 
illustrates the need for widespread 
publicity: “I was about to make my 
will and had settled on the names of 
three men suitable to me as executor. 
It suddenly occurred to me, when about 
to make my final selection, that every- 
one of them was older than I and likely 
to precede me in death! The bank 
solved my problem. I am glad it can 
act as my executor and trustee.” 


The opening of a trust department 
is worth several news stories. The 
launching of our own department 
prompted news stories headed as fol- 
lows: “First National Announces Open- 


* 
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GETTING RE 


ing Trust Department—Big Financial 
Institution Makes Important Addition 
To Business”; “First National Has 
Trust Department—Local Banking In- 
stitution Now Ready To Serve Public 
In New Capacity.” The last named 
story carried a one column cut of the 
trust officer. Another article was pub- 
lished with pictures of the president, 
cashier and trust officer under a three 
column box head: “Bank Officials In 


Charge Of New Trust Department 
Started By First National Bank.” 


These are simply suggestive of publicity 
which the newspapers will be glad to 
give. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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TRUST ADVERTISING 


The principles that must govern any effec- 
tive campaign to win trust business—Im- 
portance of direct mail in this department 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice President, Purse Printing Co., Chicago and Chattanooga 


BOUT ten years ago I visited a 

banker in a small city in response 

to an inquiry from him regarding the 

trust department. I knew the town and 

something of his bank and my hopes of 
success were not high. 


On arriving I introduced myself and 
told him I had come in answer to his 
inquiry. He stated that he was not 
interested any longer in advertising. 
Qualifying this, he added that a couple 
of months before, he had purchased ten 
thousand sets of twelve beautiful postal 
cards, on each set of which was printed 
a calendar for the current month. The 
first lot of these he had sent to about 
every family in his county. The plan 
of using this series, he told me, in- 
cluded a clever trick. With the first 
card he sent a letter telling the re- 
cipient that the other eleven would fol- 
low and if any one of them did not 
arrive on time, to call at the bank for 
a copy. The trick was that in the second 
month he did not mail the calendars at 
all, believing that numbers of people 
would call and some of them would be 
prompted to open accounts. 

As you can well imagine, not a single 
person came in and the disillusioned 
banker became an agnostic as regards 
advertising. Probably he still has in 
his basement the remainder of his 
beautiful calendars. 

Bank advertising has gone far since 
that day, even in the smaller banks of 
the country. Through financial maga- 
zines, the direct advertising of financial 
advertisers, conventions, salesmen, and 
experience, the banker has gained a 


knowledge of the real value of sound 
advertising and the fallacy of “trick 
advertising.” He has learned that ad- 
vertising is an exact science, as exact 
as medicine, law or engineering. He 
has learned that it is based on scien- 
tific principles and that the failure to 
follow these principles proves costly. 
He has learned that it is profitable to 
secure expert advice in contriving his 
advertising. 

In the part that advertising plays in 
the development of new business for the 
trust department, these principles are 
clearly defined : 

(1) A knowledge of your product. 

Not a few banks have opened trust 
departments with little more equipment 
than a sign over a desk reading, “Trust 
Department.” They have relied on 
working out an accounting system, a 
schedule of fees, a definite process of 
handling trust business when and if any 
trust business came to them. 

The majority, however, have recog- 
nized in the trust department a means 
to meet a great human need. They have 
seen the responsibility they were un- 
dertaking and consequently have pro- 
ceeded to “set their house in order” be- 
fore announcing this department to the 
public. The wisdom of this step needs 
no comment. 

(2) Determining the Market. 

Trust service finds a need only from 
people who have or will have property. 
To offer it to people not likely ever to 
enter this class is as expensive as to 
attempt to sell electric refrigerating 
plants to the Eskimos. 





One of the first steps after the depart. 
ment is organized is to locate these 
prospects—in other words, to compile 
a trust department prospect or mailing 
list. A discussion of the ways and means 
of compiling this list appeared in the 
April issue of THE Bankers Monray. 

(3) Determining the reasoning that 
will prompt your prospects to use trust 
services. 

When we consider that the wide use 
of trust departments is a comparatively 
recent development and that the average 
individual as yet knows little or nothing 
about it, that for generations men have 
been naming individuals in fiduciary 
capacities and that people who need the 
services of the trust department have 
not been informed, we will see that the 
advertising of the trust department 
should be distinctly educational. 

It should deseribe the department’s 
business. It should begin with the 
A. B. C.’s of trust service. It should 
anticipate the questions that people who 
will need trust service will naturally 
ask. The trust department must tell 
its prospects what it does and how well 
it is prepared to do it. It must con- 
stantly keep before them their need for 
this service. The campaign must be per- 
sistent. People do not change the eus- 
toms of generations over night. To 
some of them the realization of their 
need and the trust department’s answer 
to it will come quickly; to others it 
will require years. 

Direct advertising is the most logical 
method for advertising the trust depart- 
ment. Newspapers will help, but your 
appeal is to a special group that can be 
fairly well determined, and in going 
directly to them you do not waste am- 
munition by shooting at ten to hit one. 

Direct advertising, however, to be ef- 
fective must be read and digested. It 
will not be read unless it is attractively 
and entertainingly presented. The title 
and first paragraph must catch the 
reader’s attention or he will go no fur- 
ther. A message that can be read in 
three or four minutes and yet will leave 
its impression is far more effective than 
a message that requires fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Naturally, the trust department can- 
not tell its story in three minutes. So, 
it must be a continued story, told in a 
series of reminders that go to the pros- 
pect at regular intervals covering six 
months to a year. Return cards on 
which the prospect can readily com- 
municate his interest to the trust officer 
should be enclosed with each mailing. 
They enable a man to act while he is 
in the mood, and are well worth the 
small cost. 

The messages should tell how easy it 
is for a fortune to disintegrate when 
the*guiding hand of the man of woman 
who built it is withdrawn, and remind 
the prospect of what an ideal successor 
the trust department offers. 
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Local people prominent in the community are featured on these booklets from month to month, thus adding a personal touch to the bank’s appeal. 


HOW LOCAL PICTURES IMPROVE 
THIS BANK’S CIRCULARS 


Local scenes and prominent townspeople patron- 
izing the bank arouse interest and attract atten- 
tion to selling copy—Photographic cost is low 


By W. E. McELDOWNEY 


Asst. Cashier, The First State Bank of Chicago Heights. Illinois 


TTRACTIVE pictures illustrating 

local scenes and events feature the 
advertising circulars we prepare to sell 
our bank’s service. The appeal of a 
picture of a familiar face, scene, or 
event—such as photographs of the high 
school teams, a boys’ week parade, ete. 
—is unquestionably strong. 

The copy, too, is on subjects of local 
interest and is so developed as to tie 
up the activities of the city with our 
bank. 

On the back of each folder appears 
a picture made in some department. 
Illustrations of furniture and fixtures 
are not interesting, so we use photo- 
graphs of well known townspeople 
actually using our services. 

The folder for January, for example, 
had a picture of our principal business 
street on the cover. Our building ap- 
peared prominently in the center. The 
copy stressed the central loeation of 
the bank and we emphasized the fact 
that our service plays a prominent part 
in the financial life of the citizens. The 
message closed with a New Year's 
greeting. On the back appeared a pic- 
ture of a group of well known citizens 
using the facilities offered by our cus- 
tomers’ desk in the center of the lobby. 

For February, a photograph of a 
group of factory employes leaving a 
local plant on pay day was used. The 
copy dealt with saving. On the back 


was a picture of a workman at one of 
our teller’s windows and with it the 
quotation, “Part of my pay check goes 
into my savings account at the First 
State Bank of Chicago Heights.” 

The folder for March was devoted to 
safety. A eut of our building on the 
front had the caption “Safe.” The 
copy told why this bank is safe, and 
advised the use of checking and savings 
accounts and also safe deposit boxes. 
On the back of the folder, a picture of 
a young lady standing in the entrance 
of the safe deposit vault and holding 
her deposit box in her hands, was cap- 
tioned, “I keep my valuables in a safe 
deposit box in the vaults of the First 
State Bank of Chicago Heights.” 

“A City Of Homes” was the title of 
the April folder. An attractive local 
forest preserve scene was shown on the 
cover and the copy discussed saving for 
a home, and real estate loans. A cut 
entitled “A cordial reception in a home- 
like institution” appeared on the back 
and showed our cashier greeting a well 
known and popular young man and his 
wife. 

A photograph of the parade during 
Boys’ Week adorns the front of the 
folder for May. Mention of our school 
savings system and our particular in- 
terest in the manhood of tomorrow is 
made in the copy. Also the power of 
example is in suggesting 


mentioned 





that parents teach their children to 
save. On the back of this folder is a 
picture of a little fellow about six years 
old making a savings deposit. 


And for the balance of the year we 
have: “The Modern Girl’ for June, 
“Independence Day” for July, “Vaca- 
tions” for August, “School Days” for 
September, “Fire” for October, “Foot- 
ball” for November, and “Merry Christ- 
mas” for December. 


The folders are printed in two colors 
—the colors used for the borders and 
decorations being changed from month 
to month. They are bright and cheer- 
ful and attract the eve to the illustra- 
tion which holds the attention and gets 
the folder read. 


Bids were obtained from local print- 


ers on a basis of 5,000 folders per 
month. The best bid was $54 per 
month or $648 for the vear. In addi- 


tion, we estimated $125 for photographs 
and $125 for cuts. This totals $898, 
but we allowed a leeway of $102 making 
the maximum expense not more than 
$1,000. 


The folders are printed one set at a 
time, about two or three weeks in ad- 
vanee of the time for distribution. 
Should something of particular interest 
arise, it is always possible to substitute 
a different subject for the one you may 
have already planned in your outline. 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN A. B. A. EXECUTIVE | - 
COUNCIL MEETING 


Various committees report record activities 
at the spring meeting at Pinehurst, North 
Carolina— Economic questions discussed 


IGH records of activity in the work 
and progress of the American 
Bankers Association were indicated in 
the reports of its various divisions, 
sections, commissions and committees 
presented at the annual spring meeting 
of the executive council at Pinehurst, 
N. C., May 3 to 6. About 350 members 
of the council with their guests 
registered at the meeting, which was 
presided over by President Oscar Wells. 
In making his report Mr. Wells said 
that the activities of the various units 
“and whatever they may accomplish or 
try to do will represent the progress of 
the Association and that constitutes the 
report of its executive officer. 


Mr. Wells reported that the admin- 
istrative committee recommended an 
amendment of the constitution to 
provide for membership upon the com- 
mittee of the executive heads of the 
American Institute of Banking, clear- 
ing house and state secretaries sections, 
and this was approved by the council. 
F. N. Shepherd, executive manager, 
stated in his report that the operating 
cost of the Association during the first 
seven months of the present fiscal year 
had been approximately $6,000 less per 
month than last year without any 
decrease in the efficiency of the organ- 
ization. 

The General Counsel, Thomas B. 
Paton, reviewed the work of his office 
in regard to federal legislation, espe- 
cially in connection with the new 
revenue bill, the McFadden bill with the 
Hull amendments and the bill amending 
the section of the United States Statutes 
relating to state taxation of national 
banks. The committee on Federal 
Legislation and the special committee of 
the trust company division combined 
efforts for repeal of the estate and gift 
taxes in accordance with the resolution 
of the Atlantic City convention, he said, 
and the gift tax was repealed while the 
maximum rate of estate tax was reduced 
with an increase in credit for estate in- 
heritance taxes, the exemption was in- 
creased from $50,000 to $100,000 and 
the 1921 gift and estate tax rates were 
made retroactively applicable to the 
taxes under the 1924 law. The publicity 
provision was repealed and the tax on 
corporation capital eliminated, although 
there was a corresponding increase in 
the corporation income rates. Thus the 
Association obtained many of the results 
for which it worked. 

Alexander Dunbar, president of the 
clearing house section, stressed the work 
of the section in developing a national 
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viewpoint and a spirit of co-operation 
among banks throughout the country. 
His report told of the work of the 
section in encouraging analysis of 
accounts by banks to determine losses 
and provide remedies, the promotion of 
check standardization, the organization 
of new clearing house associations and 
the installation of the clearing house 
examiner systems of credit bureau in 
both cities and counties. He pointed 
out that 20 new clearing house associa- 
tions, ten new city credit bureaus and 
seven new county credit bureaus were 
organized during the year. 

The report of the national bank divi- 
sion, presented by President W. C. 
Wilkinson told of the protests filed with 
the United States Treasury in reference 
to its plans for a simplified currency by 
which bills would be made smaller in 
size and with fewer variations in design. 
The original plans contemplated making 
the general currency different in size 
from national bank notes. The division 
insisted, he said, that only one size of 
currency be issued, that national bank 
currency shall not be eliminated, that 
the distinctive marks now earried on 
national bank notes shall not be omitted 
and that national banks shall not be 
charged with the cost of producing new 
plates which will be made necessary by 
the change in the size of the notes. Mr. 
Wilkinson expressed the belief that a 
harmonious solution to this situation 
would be developed. 


He also reported that a study had 
been made as to real estate loans by 


national banks. He said: “Real estate 
loans are demanding more attention jp 
national banks. The division made 
tabulation of the nature and volume of 
such loans by national banks, showing 
the adverse effect of the restrictions 
carried in the present law. Studies were 
made to show the desirability of such 
loans and to caution also against 
exceeding the limitation set by law and 
by regulation and by sound judgment, 
Special attention was given to the prae- 
tice of issuing participating trust notes 
against real estate securities. The plan 
has been found satisfactory for national 
banks when followed cautiously.” 

The Savings Bank Division report 
was next presented by President Thomas 
F. Wallace. He spoke particularly of 
the three regional conferences held 
during the year. A remarkable unan- 
imity of opinion, he said, was devel- 
oped at these meetings as. to the 
duties and responsibilities of the savings 
banks. He summarized these opinions 
as being to the effect that the duty of 
the savings banker goes beyond edueat- 
ing the public to save and should inelude 
educating them how to invest and eseape 
unwise investments; that the abuse of 
installment buying especially for lux- 
uries and non-essentials is a menace that 
impedes savings; that co-operation 
should be extended to every thrift 
agency truly interested in the conserva- 
tion of the savings of the country, that 
higher standards of competency should 
be required of those engaged in the 


(Continued on page %6) 


ADJUSTMENTS THAT AVOID 
MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES 


A suggestion for satisfying creditors which 
merits consideration because it may prove 
more profitable for the mortgage holders 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr. 


Economist, Chase National Bank, New York 


HE holders of mortgages have, of 

course, a legal right to foreclose 
if interest is not met and if amortiza- 
tion payments are not made. If at a 
eash foreclosure sale, the land will 
realize the full value of the mortgage, 
no criticism can attach to the holder of 
the mortgage who forecloses. But many 
cases arise where ready markets do not 
exist and a not infrequent occasion 


arises where practically the only market, 
without a suicidal sacrifice of values, 1s 
to be found in the holder of the first 
mortgage himself. 

If he forecloses and takes over the 
land, what is he going to do with it? 
If the competent farmer, familiar with 
the farm and its possibilities, used 
working it, adjusted to it, cannot make it 
pay at the mortgage valuation, who can? 
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“* Insulated houses are good collateral. Asa fuel 
saver, alone, Celdtex is superior to anything we 
know. It is extremely economical in the end.” 


L. M. POOL, President, - 
Marine Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


This change in building practice 
affects the loans you make today 


HE day of the heat-leaking house is 
past! For it is now practical and 
inexpensive to prevent heat-leaking. Cel- 
otex Insulating Lumber, made from the 
long, tough fibres of cane, supplies the 
insulation needed back of wood, brick 
and stucco exteriors and under plaster, at 
little or no extra building cost. 
It keeps furnace heat from leaking out 
and sun heat from leaking in. It cuts fuel 
bills by about a third. 


Building authorities urge its use. They 
say it is the most important contribution 
ever made to American building practice. 
Many agree that heat-leaking houses are 
fast becoming obsolete, now that Celotex 
has brought insulation within reach of 
every home. They say that heat-leaking 
houses are fast becoming hard to sell . . . 
hard to rent . . . hard to mortgage. 

In five short years, over 80,000 homes 
have already been built with Celotex . . . 


largely on the advice of architects and 
other building authorities. Production 
has been doubled four times in the past 
two years. Today, The Celotex Company’ 
produces more insulation used for build- 
ing purposes than all other insulation 
manufacturers combined. 


These facts, alone, challenge your in- 
terest. And they have an important bear- 
ing on the building loans you make today. 


Naturally, houses built with Celotex 
are better collateral. They cost less for 
upkeep . . . suffer less depreciation . . . 
and sell or rent more readily. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer to tell you more about Celotex. 
Leaders in these lines advise its use. All 
lumber dealers can supply it. 


Have your secretary write for a copy of 
the Celotex Building Book. It explains this 
important matter of house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Geen nn ne ra reer cere nee 


Who is likely to be able to do so well 
with it as the farmer who is being 
sold out? Creditors do very well to 
consider in cases like this whether a 
readjustment of the fixed charges which 
will leave the trained farmer in posses- 
sion of the land with a debt burden 
which he can carry, and with something 
of an equity which gives him an incentive 
to put forth his best efforts, may not 
prove the most profitable line of pro- 
cedure. 

A policy of this kind has long been 
pursued in connection with large cor- 
porate reorganizations, particularly with 
railroad reorganizations, when great cor- 
porations have been unable to meet fixed 
charges. Committees, representing the 
various parties in interest, have worked 
out a new financial plan, usually with, 
though sometimes without, the direction 
of a receiver appointed by the bank- 
ruptey court. Not infrequently the 
receiver appointed by the court will be 
a particularly competent official of the 
corporation who has the confidence of 
the parties in interest. During the 
erisis of 1920-21, informal creditors’ 
committees, without court procedure, 
worked out many adjustments of this 
kind with embarrassed businesses. It 
has been widely recognized that it is 
better to keep alive a going concern 
than to break up the organization, lose 
the good will, and force the physical 
assets on the market. 

This is quite as true of agriculture 
as of any other industry. A farm is 
not a mere piece of land with buildings. 
A farm is a growing, living thing, and 


* * 


* 


the farmer is the brain and center of it. 
It is an economic waste to break it up 
if it can be avoided. 

The banker in the rural community is 
often in a position to bring about ad- 
justments of this kind. There are good 
bankers in many rural communities who 
regularly try to do it. A program of 
this sort involves bringing together as 
far as possible the various creditors, 
those holding mortgages and those with 
unsecured debts, in the effort to make 
an equitable adjustment. The adjust- 
ment, to be effective, must be one which 
leaves the farmer with something of an 
equity and with a margin of income 
which will justify further credit exten- 
sions by those who are to supply him 
with the things he needs for working 
operations through the period when he 
is making his erop. 

Even in the case where the holder of 
the first mortgage, foreclosing within his 
rights, is able to sell the land at eash 
sale for the full face of the mortgage 
and dispossess the farmer, the community, 
and particularly the local banker, will 
do well to consider whether some ad- 
justment may not be made whereby the 
competent farmer can be saved for the 
community and placed in charge of other 
land which he will know how to handle, 
on terms which will make it possible 
him to get ahead once more. The 
community as a whole may well be the 
gainer thereby. It is not a question of 
charity to the dispossessed farmer. It 
matter of the ad- 
vantage. 


for 


is a community’s 


* * 


WHAT OREGON BUYERS SAY 
ON TIME PAYMENTS 


Interesting contrasts between city 
and small town buying on installment 
plan— Results of a state-wide survey 


By A. E. V. DUNN 


UTOMOBILES and furniture are 
the two big credit items in Oregon. 
Of the credit users reporting, 54.6 per 
cent have purchased automobiles on the 
installment plan, while 46 per cent made 
furniture purchases by this method. 
These figures are part of the results 
of a recent survey made by David E. 
Faville of the University of Oregon in 
connection with research work for the 
Oregon Retail Merchants’ Association. 
Questionnaires sent over the state of 
Oregon to ascertain what the public 
actually does think of instal!ment buying, 
resulted in a total of 30.4 per cent who 
absolutely disapproved of the plan, 
22.2 per cent who favored it, and 14.7 
per cent who believed it satisfactory 
only under certain favorable conditions. 
Men in the cities in that state have 


plunged far deeper in using credit than 
those in the smaller towns or rural 
districts. The percentage of install- 
ment buying on commodities of all 
kinds in the city of Portland ranged 







various items listed: 


















The following figures tabulated during a recent survey, show 
the percentages of Oregon installment buyers purchasing the 


Automobiles ....... Se eee er 13.8 Musical instruments. .2.9 
iy, ee 46.0 Sewing machines...10.7 Groceries ........... 1.8 
a ee eee ee es 9.3 Dry goods .......... 18 
Phonographs ...... te, ee ee 6.8 Electric ironers...... 1.7 
Washing machines. .22.6 Farm machinery... 5.4 Magazines ......... 14 
es ES ree Se ED icdscwcacas $8 Tdvestock .......4.. 1.0 
Vacuum cleaners....16.5 Cream separators... 3.7 Fuel .............+: 4 


from twice as great to more than four 
times that of the smaller cities (with the 
exception of the purchase of Sewing 
machines, farm machinery and cream 
separators. ) 

In Portland, 60.1 per cent of the 
installment buy ers purchase motor cars, 
while in the rural districts, only 495 
per cent. Kgen a greater contrast js 
shown in the purchase of furniture 
The percentage in Portland is 67.8 pe 
cent, while outside it is only 26.2 pe 
cent. 

The installment plan is worth less than 
ever to the furniture store today, accord- 
ing to the results of a test made by one 
dealer. For the last three years, he has 
been sending direct mail literature ep. 
phasizing the advantages that are the 
eustomer’s by using his credit at the 
store. 

Once each year, he has sent a letter 
with a special offer and coupon attached 
for return so that direct results might 
be checked. The first year, the results 
were very good. The second year, a 
still better proposition brought fewer 
replies. And this year, a pretentious 
offer involving generous credit privileges, 
interested comparatively few. 

In the questionnaire those replying 
were requested to list the advantages 
and disadvantages of installment buying. 
It was found that one-third more dis- 
advantages than advantages were noted. 
The advantages ranged from “raising 
the standard of living by giving the 
man on a small salary more of life’s 
comforts” to “making sure that the 
dealer will fix the article if it is not 
O.K.” The disadvantages ranged from 
“aiding high pressure selling” to 
“setting up false standards of living that 
the average man cannot maintain.” 
Here are a few of the remarks: “In- 
stallment-buying should be prohibited by 
law—the slavery of the Civil War days 
is not in it with the present time.” 

“It is being forced on many that do 
not want it.”—“Those paying cash suffer 
from the plan.”—“It is unsound because 
it is a form of speculation on the part 
of the purchaser.” —“The installment 
plan is ruining the home and the nation.” 


Among the comments made by those 
favoring the installment plan under 
certain circumstances were the follow- 
ing: 


(Continued on page 51) 
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AY Back in 1920, Wm. Ettiotr Graves said— “The fad that the banker is a less 
experienced advertiser than the merchant may tempt the individual or the agency that is serving 







him to give him advice and plans that are not fundamental nor permanently constructive. It is 
difficult continuously to swim against your client’s preconceived notions. It is easier to profit by his inexpe- 
rience. But you must set yourself firmly against such compromise. Build as soundly for each bank as if it 
were your own personal institution. That’s the standard every man who enters this organization must Strive for.” 


ANNOUNCING =: 


Theodore Tefft Weldon 





Chicago has for several years attractedthe 
attention of bankersand bank advertis- 
ing men throughout the country by the quality 
of its advertising and business-building plans. 
Behind its advertising lay a keen mentality 
and a serious intent that brought results that 
sound advertising always brings. This adver- 
tising was planned and written by THEODORE 
TEFFtT WELDON, for five years its advertising 
manager. 

On May 1st Mr. Weldon joined Ww. 
E.uiott GRAVES, INC. as vice-president. In 
accepting his resignation from the bank one 
of its officers said, “Our consolation is that 


Ta NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY of 


Ws. E.uiott Graves, Inc. - 30 N. MicHiGAN AvENUE - 


your work will now be at the service of hun- . 
dreds of bankers throughout the country. 
Your abilities and experience in this highly 
specialized field should direct the advertising 


efforts of more than one bank.” 


Graves SERVICE believes that the banker 
is coming, more and more, to realize the vast 

tentialities of sound advertising and sales 
methods for his bank. He is demanding today 
that his advertising be handled by men of 
testedability character,andprovedexperiencein 
the special business of banking. In offering the 
services of Mr. Weldon as advisor and coun- 
sellor to the American Banker, we believe we 
are rendering a conspicuous service. 


CHICAGO 


GRAVES 
SERVICE 


Readers will confer.a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our. advertisers 
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Bank No ___ Acct. No#@Fb¥ ~ $1.00 a week will amount to $1,200.00 
Baby's NameJohn Henry Bola nd when the child is sixteen years old 
Address 302 Dreese Terrace — 
Ja Account With 

Savings Loan & Trust Co. 

, Madison, Wisconsin The habit of saving 

Date "Withdrawal Deposit alan . ? ion 
¥/20 2b tart in business 


ake a good investment 


What a Savings Account May Mean 
To Your Child 


and is not subjd 
it has been on 


Savings Loan & Trust Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of the little passbook for my 
baby’s Savings Account. | would appreciate very much your mailing 
me one of your little Savings Banks that goes with it, the use of which 
I understand is absolutely free. 


Name__ Mr. John Henry Boland 


Address_ 302 Breese Terrace ———__— 
____Madison, Wis, _ 


The passbook and container that is sent to every baby born in Madison, Wis. The card at the 
bottom is returned by the parent requesting a savings bank. 


WE START OUR WORK ON these baby accounts themselves, the big- 
PROSPECTS WHEN SEVEN gest benefit perhaps comes from the in- 
DAYS OLD 
(Continued from page 23) 
makes the pictures of such size that it 
will fit neatly into this space. The 
photograph is simply pasted on the first 
sheet of the pass book and _ shows 
through the opening in the cover. This, 
of course, adds a great deal of interest 
to the account and the pass book takes 
eare of the child’s savings for many 
years to come. 

If, after two or three months, we do 
not receive any word from the parents 
of the child to whom we addressed the 
first letter, we mail our second letter 
with which we enclose a small booklet 
on “Thrift.” This appeal is probably 
not quite so strong as the one that is 
made when the baby is born, but it calls 
to mind the first letter and brings in a 
good many accounts for us. 


While there isn’t so much profit in The baby’s own ploture on each pass book. 


terest developed in the parents and theip 
friends. Many parents’ accounts come 
to the bank as a result of our show; 
this personal interest—and a good many 
friends of parents also come in, many 
of whom, of course, do not tell us where 
they originally received the inspiration 
to visit our bank. 

The names of the new babies are gp. 
cured from the weekly reports of the 
city health department. 


HOW AUDITING CAN BE 
IMPROVED 


(Continued from page 22) 

Equally intense should be the auditor’; 
interest in the personnel of his instity. 
tion. Here again, actual administration 
should be in the hands of operating 
officers but the auditor should feel free 
to determine the capacities of opera. 
tives to administer that part of the sys. 
tem assigned to them as it was intended 
that it should be administered. Poor 
or careless work on the part of an in- 
dividual may serve to destroy the effici- 
ency of a particular system as an aid to 
the auditor. The auditor’s supervision 
of the help should always be indirect. 
Direct supervision would stamp him an 
operating official and the principle of 
internal control advises that this should 
be guarded against for the same reason 
that operating employes should not be 
permitted to certify to the correctness 
of work they have themselves _per- 
formed. 

An important element of internal 
check is secured through periodical r- 
tation or substitution of employes. This 
consists in reassigning employes with- 
out notice and seeks to eliminate the 
opportunity one so minded might have 
of figuring out a way to beat a particu 
lar system or procedure because of 
familiarity through long and continued 
association. It is a very effective method 
of uncovering “floating” differences or 
concealments. Rotation is particularly 
applicable to tellers and bookkeeper. 
It should be applied, however, to all 
operating employes and, in many cases, 
to department heads and operating 
officials as well. Nor should it be con- 
fined merely to vacation periods. Care 
ful selection of type and a thorougt 
training of employes, augmented by 4 
definite policy of rotation, constitutes 
one of the most important aids to it- 
ternal check. 

The thought has probably occurred 
that automatic audits are in reality pre 
ventive. This alone is sufficient to com- 
mend them. It is much more important 
that possible losses should be “nipped 
in the bud”; that they should oceur and 
confront the auditor and the bank with 
the worry, expense, and trouble of de 
termining how, when, and by who 
made. In fact, the increasing trend of 
bank auditing has been toward greater 
preventive effort. This is an item of 
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economy as well as effectiveness because 
insurance cost is always cheaper in the 
long run than replacement cost. In 
addition, it has made auditors more than 
prying “detectives.” They have as- 
sumed the more laudable position of 
friend and counselor to their associates. 
Their efforts, no longer restricted to 
mere detection, are shaped as much in 
the interests of the individual employes 
as in those of the bank. For intelligent 
arrangement of duties serves not only 
to enlist employes in the service of the 
auditor, but also to deter them from 
succumbing to their own weakness, 
which might, in truth, best them at 
times if allowed unrecdégnized existence. 

It is a mistake to place full depend- 
ence upon periodical verifications of 
selected assets and liabilities and con- 
sider that the functions of auditing have 
been well performed. I believe, and 
practice sanctions, that the only well- 
balanced audit program is that which 
includes a generous use of the principle 
of internal control. Its adaptability 
is universal, whether the bank in ques- 
tion is large or small. [It is this which 
particularly recommends its considera- 
tio to many bankers who may find in 
it a means of correcting conditions 
which now exist in their institutions in 
contravention of good auditing princi- 
ples and, therefore, of good banking 
principles. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR 
NATIONAL BANKS 


Comptroller of the Currency MeIntosh 
issued the following statement May 14, 
with respect to the condition of national 
banks, as disclosed by their reports to 
the Comptroller as of the close of busi- 
ness April 12, 1926: 

The combined resources of the 8,000 
reporting national banks aggregated 
$24,893,665,000 on the date indicated as 
compared with $25,852,412,000 on 
December 31, 1925, and $23,832,463,000 
on April 6, 1925. 

The loans and discounts amounted to 
$13,301,306,000 and showed a decrease 
since December 31, 1925, of $233,972,- 
0 but an increase in the year of 
$832,470,000. 

Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities of $2,540,823,000 in- 
creased by $18,013,000 since December 
31, 1925, and decreased in the sum of 
$73,362,000 for the year. Other bonds, 
securities, ete., amounting to $3,269,- 
027,000 showed an increase of $17,- 
011,000 since December 31, and an in- 
crease in the year of $129,772,000. 

Balances on the books of corres- 
pondent. banks to the credit of the re- 
Porting associations, including lawful 
reserve with Federal Reserve banks, 
amounted to $3,227,752,000, a reduction 
sinee December 31, 1925 of $339,796,- 
000 and less by $44,765,000 since April 
§,1925. Cash in vault aggregated $367,- 


Frofitable Accounts 


at low cost per million 
dollars of new deposits 


rae 


| ie Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, secured over Four Million 
Dollars of new business in the first two 


‘months of a campaign designed and now be- 


ing conducted by T. Harris Smith & Company. 
The average new savings account in this 
campaign is $261; the new commercial ac- 
counts average $7,937. This is profitable 


business—exactly what bankers everywhere 


today are looking for. 


This campaign is not ‘‘another employees’ 
contest,” nor are professional solicitors, pre- 
miums, or syndicated material used. 


Our organization specializes in a most im- 
portant field of new business activity. Let 
us explain what we are doing for bankers 
who want a large volume of profitable new 


business at low cost. 


An inquiry will bring full 
details by return mail 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders | 
231 South LaSalle Street 


573,000, a reduction of $22,543,000 
since December 31, 1925, but an increase 
in the year of $5,902,000. 

The paid in capital stock of these 
banks was $1,410,434,000, an increase of 
$31,333,000 since December 31 and an 
increase in the year of $48,990,000. 
Surplus funds and undivided profits 
totaling $1,689,223,000 showed an in- 
crease in the quarter of $46,415,000 and 
were greater since April 6, 1925, by 
$92,222,000. 

The liability on account of circulating 
notes amounted to $649,452,000, an in- 
crease since the date of the previous 
eall of $991,000 and an increase in the 
year of $5,000. 

Balances on the books of these banks 
to the credit of correspondent banks and 


CHICAGO 


bankers, including certified checks and 
eashiers checks outstanding, amounted 
to $3,284,594,000, which is a decrease of 
$404,348,000 since December last, and 
a reduction in the year of $134,247,000. 


Demand deposits, including United 
States deposits of $234,704,000, aggre- 
gated $10,691,398,000 showing a decrease 
since December 31, 1925 of $652,950,- 
000, but an inerease in the year of 
$512,503,000. Time deposits of $6,- 
199,806,000, which include Postal savings 
deposits, exceeded the amount reported 
on December 31 by $152,436,000 and an 
increase in the year of $414,595,000. 
Current figures show a reduction in 
individual deposits of $541,996,000 since 
December 31, 1925, but an increase over 
the year of $948.046,000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





CONDEMNATION OR SUPERVISION 
FOR INSTALLMENT BUYING? 


(Continued from page 13) 


Not the dealer who finds that it in- 
creases his sales, and knows that if he 
refuses to deal in that way he will 
simply surrender his business to a more 
alert and obliging competitor. Not the 
manufacturer, whose God is “quantity 
production,’ who knows that the larger 
his production the less his unit cost. 
Not the “credit company,” whose whole 
livelihood is dependent upon it. Not 
the bank, which finds the business profit- 
able and knows that a competitor would 
be glad to get it. 

Who then? It must be a process of 
edueation in which the schools, the 
churches, the press, the banker, the 
economists, and all other moulders of 
public opinion must do their part. It 
cannot be accomplished by misrepre- 
sentations or indiscriminate denuncia- 
tions. It must be done as part of a 
general process of education in com- 
parative values, in thrift and self-de- 
nial, and in sound finance. 


DIRECT IT WISELY 


By Joun G. LONSDALE 
President, National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ANY economists hold that it is just 

as dangerous to have the buyer ex- 
tended as it was fatal to have the mer- 
chant over-stocked in 1920-21. In fact, 
it almost amounts to the same thing if 
payments default. To spend 1927’s and 
1928’s salary is projecting the pur- 
chasing power too far, especially if ex- 
pended for merchandise that has passed 
from usefulness before payments are 
completed. Those same students of 
conditions claim that while it may stimu- 
late business for some, it is at the ex- 
pense of other lines, and that unless 
the aggregate earnings of the people 
are inereased, there can be no inerease 
in the total purchasing power. 

These are things well worth ponder- 
ing. No one wants to build unwisely, 
and I believe the retailer is as alert as 
any to this situation. Personally, I 
cannot share all this alarm over the 
“dollar down.” As bankers, we would 
naturally rather have people pay in ad- 
vance by depositing in a savings account. 
Still, there is much that is commendable 
in the deferred payment plan, especially 
if not deferred too long. 


Time payments have stimulated the 
ambitions and energies of our people 
for better things, and have increased im- 
measurably our standard of living. 
Properly conceived, it directs buying 
power into more worthwhile channels, 
instead of dissipating the income on 


nicknacks, whatnots and small pur- 
chases. The system, applied to the nee- 
essary and dependable comforts of life, 
is to be commended. 

It is only in its growing abuses—the 
risky application of payments on every- 
thing under the sun—that the policy is 
endangering the even flow of business. 
Conducted with sanity and judgment, 
applied with the same wise business 
scrutiny that characterizes suecessful 
merchants everywhere, the seeming time- 











JOHN G. LONSDALE 


payment catastrophe that the sound- 
minded see in its mis-use can be averted. 

The system is not at fault—just be 
careful how it is employed. It is not 
to be condemned for its faults, but 
wisely directed for its virtues. 


ANALYZE CREDIT RISKS 


By Stewart C. Pratr 
Asst. to the Pres., Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
New York 


A‘t the present time it would seem 

that, owing to the prosperous con- 
dition of the country, carrying with it 
as it does steady employment and high 
wages, the credit situation has not been, 


greatly affected. But if a period of 
depression should come—and periods of 
depression are bound to come—I believe 
we will have different reports from 
dealers who are engaged in selling their 
products on the installment plan. 

In a great many eases I regret to say 
that the fundamental question does not 
seem to be one of credit, and by that 
I mean that the credit risk in the sale 
of articles on the installment plan, in 
numerous cases, is not analyzed as care- 
fully as it should be, which leaves the 
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question of the assumption of obliga. 
tions largely to the individual. 

It is urged that inasmuch as the in- 
dustry of this country revolves largely 
on eredits, there is no reason why an 
individual should not be able to als 
have the advantages which are the 
products of credit, and in this I agree 
The crux of the matter, however, is the 
credit risk, and if the credit of the 
individual is carefully and thoroughly 
analyzed, consideration being given ty 
the nature of his employment, his earp. 
ing power and his reserve assets, I see 
no reason why we should entertain 
fears in so far as installment buying is 
concerned. But I question very ser. 
ously whether this is being done. 

We have been passing through a 
period of great prosperity, with mone 
plentiful and at low rates. To hoy 
great an extent the banks of the country 
have fostered the spread of installment 
buying by loans made to finance con- 
pantes it is impossible to say as there 
are no available statistics to cover. Ip 
this connection, however, it should be 
borne in mind that to a certain extent 
there has been diverted to the finance 
companies a large volume of loans which, 
in the ordinary course of events, would 
have been made by the banks to those 
manufacturers whose products are sold 
on the installment plan, which loans, 
if they had been made, would now be 
represented by receivables of the manv- 
facturers rather than receivables of the 
finance companies. 

If the banker, the finance company, 
the manufacturer, the wholesaler and 
the dealer will, in each and every case, 
sarefully and thoroughly analyze ‘the 
eredit risk, I think that in so doing they 
can in that way, and in that way only, 
avert the disasterous effects which in- 
evitably will be the products of unwise 
merchandising on the installment plan. 


HOUSE TO HOUSE CALLS 
ATTRACT CUSTOMERS 
TO OUR BANK 


(Continued from page 11) 


the bank representative would turn in 
a report showing the time he started 
to work, the time he stopped for noon 
lunch, ete., and just what streets or parts 
of streets he had covered. When this 
report was turned in, in the evening, 
the bank would trace on the map with 
red ink, just where the bank representa- 
tive had been. 

A certain amount of the value of 4 
visitation of this nature cannot be esti- 
mated, as it all goes to help create that 
valuable asset to any institution—good 
will. However, by checking over the 
daily report cards with the new a%& 
counts opened, and also making note of 
the cards of introduction turned in, it 
was found that a reasonable number of 
new accounts were opened. Some ae 
counts came in three months later. 
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BANKING HEADQUARTERS | 


First National Bank 


Commercial Accounts 
Collections 

Letters of Credit 

Safe Deposit Vaults 
Foreign Department 
Travel Department 
Women’s Department 
Credit Information 


Central Savings Bank 


Complete Service in 28 Branches 
Savings Accounts 

Commercial Accounts in Branches 
Home Economics Department 
Real Estate Loans 


First National Company 


of Detroit 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


FIRST N 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK ~ FERST: 


In Detroit 


A Financial Department Store 


it Isa far cry from the small shop 
of bygone days to the represen- 
tative department store of today. 
So, too, is it a far cry from the 
early bank to such an institution as 
Banking Headquarters—including 
as it does the First National Bank, 
the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company. 


For today the modern bank must 
offer a variety of services exactly as 
the merchant must offer a variety of 
merchandise. Thatis why Banking 
Headquarters has been aptly called 
a “financial department store.” 


The thousands of customers who 
avail themselves of this complete 
financial service realize the conve- 
nience of modern banking as repre- 
sented in this institution. 


SS 
J 


NATIONAL CO. of DETROIT 


: GINA L BANK 


RESOURCES Over 5170, OOO. elere 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





HOW THE A. B. A. HELPS TO ORGANIZE 


BANKER-FARMER PROJECTS 


The practical work that its agricultural 
commission is doing to cooperate with state 
and local groups for farm improvement 


INCE the Agricultural Commission 

of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion was formed, Prof. D. H. Otis, who 
is the fulltime director of the Commis- 
sion, has visited all the states to en- 
courage organization work of banker- 
farmer projects. So many banks 
depend upon farmer customers for a 
large part of their business, that the 
work of this commission has 
extremely important. 


become 


The work is based upon the theory 


that when farming methods are im- 
proved, returns to farmers are larger 
and the farmers’ business with the bank 
increases. Furthermore, when the 
banker can make some suggestion or do 
some work that encourages farmers to 
improve their methods, the farmer is 
drawn closer to the bank in a way that 
enables it to be more useful to him. 

The Commission has suggested to each 
state bankers association, that some 
banker-farmer projects would be worth- 
while, and that the College of Agricul- 
ture of the state be consulted in working 
out a suitable list. The reason for this 
is that the loeal college understands the 
state’s condition and is more likely to 
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know just what projects will be most 
effective from the standpoint of increas- 
ing farm income. 

In ease the state itself wants help 
from the Commission, this is offered in 
a list of suggested projects some of 
which are likely to be applicable in 
almost any section. The _ projects 
suggested are as follows: 

Boys’ and girls’ club work; achieve- 
ment awards; diversified farming; 
land clearing; soil drainage; liming of 
acid soils; conservation of barnyard 
manures; conservation of soil by use 
of green manures; economic use of 
commercial fertilizers; purebread seeds; 
more legumes for hay and fertilizers; 
emergency leguminous hays; purebread 
sires; cow testing associations; dis- 
semination of improved _ livestock; 
poultry improvement; silo construction; 
financial statements for farmers; more 
bank credit and less store credit; stimu- 
lation of farm accounting; agricultural 
information service; encouraging agri- 
cultural education; encouraging agri- 
cultural research; disease eradication; 
boll weevil control; promoting employ- 
ment of county agents, home demon- 


stration agents’ and boys’ and girls’ club 
agents; promoting farm bank advertis 
ing; sound, orderly, collective market 
ing under competent management; farm 
home conveniences and labor saving 
devices; encouraging farm ownership; 
and rural community organizations. 

As an example of how a state hande & 
this matter, consider Wisconsin, whic & 
selected the following projects: 

Boys’ and girls’ club work. 

Production of more legumes. 

Cow testing association work. 

Stimulating farm accounting. 

Each state association in turn asks the 
bankers of each county to engage 0 
some propect, and where possible, 4 
county key man is appointed to look 
after the work locally. Sometimes ther 
is a county committee. 

The county representative works 
among the bankers in his community # 
encourage them to engage in as maly 
projects as seem feasible. Thus it may 
be that a certain bank in a county wil 
promote just one project; another bank 
nearby may promote an entirely 
ferent one; all the banks in one tow 
may work on one project cooperatively; 
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For fifty-eight years this institution 
has been extending a superior service 
to bankers of the Central West. 


With such a background is it surpris- 
ing that our customers find here an 
understanding of their needs which 
insures satisfaction. 


THE STOCK YARDS NATIONAL BANK 


THE STOCK YARDS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK — 
of CHICAGO 
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or one bank or group of banks may 
promote several projects. 

This system does not prevent any 
bank from engaging in any special work 
that it may deem wise. In fact, these 
definite suggestions stimulate originality 
and more work has been done by 
bankers since this systematic method of 
promotion has been in operation. 

The Commission maintains a _per- 
manent office in the First National Bank 
building at Madison, Wisconsin, where 
Prof. Otis and a staff of helpers keep 
in touch with the banker-farmer work 
in all states. From this office he issues 
a small monthly bulletin reporting 
developments and co-operating with the 
state committees in arranging for 
banker-farmer meetings and the installa- 
tion of more projects. 

Report blanks are supplied to each 
state chairman, on which definite reports 
are made of the work in the state. Each 
state committee in turn, supplies a 
report blank to the county key banker 
on which he reports, thus making 
definite information available at all 
times on all the projects. 


* * 


Considerable work is done by the 
state agricultural colleges in co-operat- 
ing with bankers and in many cases 
short-term bankers’ courses are held in 
order that they may be informed as to 
needed improvements in farm methods 
in the state. 

In the South bankers are doing 
splendid work in encouraging farmers 
to diversify their crops. Where cotton 
has been grown exclusively, food for the 
family and feed for the stock have been 
purechased—a practice which is both 
expensive and unprofitable. Some 
southern bankers have established the 
rule that they will not lend money to 
customers unless they raise a garden 
and raise feed for their stock. This 
has been inspired by knowledge gained 
through agricultural college work. 

In a number of states, bankers have 
done a great deal to educate farmers to 
the value of using better sires. As an 
aid in this work, the agricultural com- 
mission has provided a printed sheet 
for distribution, which shows the in- 
crease in income from cows with better 
breeding. 


* * * 


It is easy for a farmer to understand 
that there is more money to be had from 
a cow that produces 329 pounds of 
butter fat, than there is from a ey, 
producing 194 pounds, and the illustrs. 
tions on those sheets show clearly 
that this difference is possible by th 
use of purebred Jersey bulls. The 
demonstration shows a difference of 
224 pounds of butter fat between , 
serub cow and a Holstein cow repre. 
sented by the second cross from a pure. 
bred Holstein sire. An improvement of 
174 pounds of butter fat is shown ip 
the line of pictures representing the 
improvement brought about by a pure 
bred Guernsey sire. The Commission 
furnishes these sheets to bankers jp 
quantities at actual cost for printing. 

There is no question but that the 
banker-farmer movement has gained 
impetus from this method of organiza. 
tion. Farmers are learning that they 
ean get sound advice from bankers not 
only on financing, but also on farm 
operation; and bankers are learning to 
be of definite help to farmer customers 
and that farmers will take their adviee. 


* * 


REDUCING BANKRUPTCY LOSSES BY 
COUNTY CREDIT BUREAUS 


How one bureau has saved its members thou- 
sands of dollars that would have been lost 


— in 1924, several failures of 
business men and farmers in Mar- 
shall county brought to the notice of the 
bankers that in every case the bankrupt 
owed money to two or more banks and 
also to the grain dealers. 

These caused the Marshall 
County Federation of Bankers to take 
notice of the attempt of the Illinois 
Bankers Association to organize credit 
bureaus in the various counties. 

J. L. Jones, president of the First 
National Bank of Henry, and chairman 
of the Marshall County Federation, 
began to urge the formation of a credit 
bureau with such insistent vehemence 
that early in 1925, such an enterprise 
was launched. 

The first discussion showed us that 
the only people we had much interest in 
were the duplicate borrowers, and all our 
efforts have been to eliminate them. 

This has been no easy task as so 
many showed up, and so many of them 
were ticklish eases, that the utmost 
patience and close confidential relations 
had to be cultivated among the banks 
in order to do any thing at all. 
quent meetings were held. 
of procedure were tried. 


losses 


Fre- 
Many plans 
The results 





—Overcoming difficulties in organization 


By LYON KARR 


President, First State Bank, Wenona, IIlinois 


were that many of the duplications were 
eliminated entirely, others were reduced. 
But best of all, the men who had the 
habit were spotted and now they are 
forced to confine their operations to one 
bank. 

We discovered many cases, especially 
among farmers, in which several banks 
had made loans to the same man. One 
man had borrowed from seven different 
institutions—and there are only twelve 
banks in our county! So, the informa- 
tion on this borrower was unusually 
valuable to all of us. This particular 
man was so near bankruptcy that it was 
only a short time after our bureau was 


organized that these seven banks had to, 


take their loss in closing up his affairs. 

Our county, along with others, has had 
its ups and downs in the production of 
crops. As a matter of fact, it has been 
stated that there was only one real pro- 
fitable vear out of the last five. How- 
ever this may be, we know that farming 
is always a precarious financial venture 
and farmer borrowers must be watched 
and helped as much as possible. 

Our credit bureau work is based on 
the theory that when a man goes to a 
second bank to make a loan, it is because 









he has reached his limit at the first 
bank. 

The way the bureau operates is this: 
As soon as a loan is made by any bank, 
a eard is filled out for the secretary of 
the bureau, containing the name and 
address of the borrower. This is the 
only information given except that the 
card bears a code letter that represents 
the bank. For example, one bank is 
“A,” another bank is “B” and so on. 

When the secretary receives this card, 
he looks over his records and if he finds 
that this same man has borrowed money 
from another bank, he enters the code 
letter of that other bank on the man’s 
card, makes copies of this card and sends 
a copy to each of the 12 banks in the 
county. 

If this man then goes to a third bank 
to make a loan, the banker quietly refers 
to his record and when he finds that he 
has already had loans from two other 
banks, without telling the borrower how 
he knows it, he tactfully questions him 
until the matter has come to a head. 

None of our bankers will now make 
loans to borrowers who are not ¢us 
tomers or who have borrowed from other 
banks. 
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It is impossible to supply all the 
money & spendthrift wants and the best 
ible curb on his activities is to foree 


“4 him to confine his operations to one 
4 bank. ; 

yy If, when he is so confined, the banker 
. js not able to cope with this borrower, 
the banker is not entitled to much 
t & sympathy. 

4 In these days there is a great deal 
* § of installment buying that the banker 
‘ knows nothing about. When we see a 


- 


customer in possession of a new auto- 
mobile or a radio, we are impressed by 


pers Mi datad | 2135 Employes 
Ready to Work for You. 


Fe —- Ff & 


third installment we bégin to realize fhat 
things are not what they seem. Then 

the fourth installment is borrowed from 
another bank, and the fifth from still 
another. By this time, the auto is worn 

out and we bankers are holding the sack. 

The credit bureau now spots all such 
customers, and it is a simple matter to 
S turn one of these away empty handed. 
q There are other borrowers who mulet 
the banks not in $50 dribs but in $2,000 
bunches or larger. These fellows, when 

they “go broke” make inroads on the 


Keep as many busy 
earnings of banks that are noticed. as you need in as 
Specific instances are cited when men 


of moderate means have so adroitly dep ents 
manipulated their borrowings by deceiv- ih cxneny artm 
as y ou can use 


o 


- a SS SS, a ce 


ing the various banks, that their total 
indebtedness reaches such proportions 
the receiver in bankruptey could pay no 
more than 10 per cent. In one case, we 
were awarded 3 per cent—and we haven't 
had that yet. 

Where the bankers have close contact 
with each other, such colossal swindles 
are impossible. 

County credit bureaus are difficult to 
organize because of the jealousy and 
rivalry among competing banks. This 
is a petty reason, but it is the main 
reason credit bureaus are not in opera- 
tion in all states. 


| There are limitations to the effective- : 
: ness of the bureau in any county. One 
_ is the county line. Many banks are The CONTINENTAL and 
: loeated on or near the line that divides 
two counties. One bank in Woodford COMMERCIAL 
county located near the county line 
joined our bureau, and found that it 
had about 30 duplications with Marshall 
county banks! This knowledge was well 
worth the $15 or $20 the information CHICAGO 


cost. 


When the whole state is organized, the 
bureau will be more effective, but as 
things now stand, the bureau is worth 


many times the cost. 


—AND MORE 
, The plan does not make money for RESOURCES HALF A BILLION 


our banks, but it saves money already 
earned by cutting losses, and it saves the 
humiliation of the officers who have to 
ask their directors to permit them to 
write off losses. It saves the unpleasant 
experience of having a bank examiner 
order new money put in a bank to keep 
It open. It obviates the necessity of 
bank directors personally guaranteeing 
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the assets of the bank, in order to 
prevent a receiver taking charge. 

Many objections to joining the credit 
bureau have been put forward by 
bankers, who do not intend to join. 
The one heard the most often is the 
violation of the privacy of the customer’s 
business. 

This way seem like a difficult objec- 
tion to overcome, but a duplicate bor- 
rower violates his confidential relations 
with the bank. He is trying to deceive 
the bankers he is borrowng from. His 
hands are not clean, and punctilious 
regard for the sacredness of his privacy 
need be no bar for his unmasking. 

It is the desire of every banker that 
his institution be a permanent fixture. 
The one great obstacle to permanency 
is loss. Any bank would keep solvent 


forever if there were no losses. But 
losses are bound to come and the best 
we can hope for is to restrict them to 
amounts we can stand. 

The county credit bureau in country 
districts will eliminate the most fruitful 
source of losses. It will also enhance 
the spirit of co-operation and friend- 
liness among bankers. The helpful in- 
fluence of friendly intercourse among 
those of the same business increases the 
circle of safety more than any one can 
know who has never tried it. 


William P. Gest, president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, was elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Phila- 
delphia Trust Company. 





‘Straight to the mark 


ESULTFUL trust advertis- 
ing goes straight to the 
mark. 

Planned, not to get business 
from banks, but to get business for 
them. Not to impress the trust 
officer, but to convince the trust 
prospect. 


Designed and written, not to 
make people say “That’s a good 
ad,” but “That’s a good bank.” 


It asks to be judged, not by the 
comments it brings, but by the in- 
quiries, wills and trust agreements 
it secures. 


That is the standard by which 
Purse literature is prepared—and 
by which many leading banks 
judge and buy their trust cam- 
paigns. The seasoned judgment 
of more than 30 of the 100 
largest United States banks and 
trust companies has approved Purse 


literature. 


It merits the confidence and se- 
rious consideration of any trust 
officer who is now ready to plan 
the further development of his 
department. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 
Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 
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HOW THE BUREAU 
WAS ORGANIZED 


By J. L. Jones 
Pres, Marshall Co., Illinois Credit Bureay 





OO" credit bureau was not organized 
without difficulty. In June 1924 
we first discussed the plan for it as 
outlined by the Illinois Bankers Aggpo. 
ciation. Our bankers did not take 
kindly to the idea. They said: “It js 
new; let some other federation do the 
experimenting.” “The cost will be pro- 
hibitive.” “The bankers will not play 
fair.” “The big banks will take ad- 
vantage of the smaller ones.” “We have 
no right to divulge confidential infor. 
mation concerning our borowers.” 

Such a barrage of objections subdued 
the few of us who favored the plan, 
Soon after we had reached this dead- 
lock, Lyon Karr, president of The First 
State Bank of Wenona, suffered a 
$1,400 loss through a duplicate borrower 
whose total liabilities were $28,000, 
divided between five banks and a grain 
elevator. In Mr. Karr’s words: “When 
a farmer ean trim five bankers for 
$20,000; it’s time something were done.” 

With his assistance, something was 
done. At the next meeting of our 
county federation, most of the 12 
bankers signified their willingness to 
organize a county credit bureau. It 
was necessary to get a resolution from 
the board of directors of each bank 
before the organization could be com- 
pleted. Naturally, this caused some 
delay, and it was not until the early 
summer of 1925 that we were ready to 
put the plan into operation. 

In starting the work, each member 
reported the name, address and business 
of the borrower. We used white cards 
for direct obligations and pink cards 
for indirect obligations. The amount of 
the borrower’s obligation to the report- 
ing bank did not appear on the card. 
The secretary filed these cards alpha- 
betically and determined the duplicators. 

To this point we followed the plan 
recommended by the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association. Beyond this, however, we 
have originated our own procedure. 

When the secretary determined the 
duplicate borrowers, he listed their 
names as follows: 


NAME OF 


DvUPLICATOR ADDRESS BANKS 
Abrams,R.C. Henry,Ill ABD 
Arthur, George Lacon,IIl. CFD 
Ashton, M. A. Wenona, Ill. FGHI 


The letters under the heading “Banks” 
were the key letters designating the in- 
stitution from whom the duplicator was 
borrowing. That is, A meant the First 
National Bank, Henry; B, the Henry 
National Bank, Henry; G, the First 
National Bank, Lacon, and so on. The 
secretary sent this complete list of eight 
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or nine typewritten pages to each of 
the member banks. With this list, it 
was an easy matter for the bank’s 
executive officer to prepare a statement 
showing the exact amount that each 
duplieator owed his institution both 
directly and indirectly. 

We then called a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive officers of all banks. The 
seeretary called each name appearing on 
the list of duplicators with the key 
letters following. Each bank answered 
to its key letter with the amount the 
duplicator owed. In the course of two 
hours, every bank knew exactly how 
much each duplicator owed and where 
he owed it. 

As a result of this meeting, many 
startling revelations appeared. The 
expression, “Does that fellow owe you?” 
was often repeated. All agreed that 
they had received valuable information 
and that they could go home, check up 





their statements, and face their duplicate 
borrowers with absolute facts. 


To me, the most impressive feature of 
this meeting was the spirit of co-opera- 
tion manifested. Each one came pre- 
pared to submit complete data and to 
diseuss fully and frankly any situation 
that might arise. That same spirit of 
co-operation has continued, and many 
duplicators have been eliminated, or 
reduced. I am firmly convinced that 
the indirect benefit is almost as valuable 
as the information the bureau provides. 


Since the general meeting, we have 
reported new loans to our secretary 
every week or ten days. The secretary, 
in turn, reports back to interested banks 
all duplications arising from this source. 
Our seeretary does not keep any credit 
information other than the names of the 
duplicators. Rather than burden him 
with such a vast amount of detail work, 
the member banks make a complete re- 
check of duplications three or four 
times a year. 


The total cost of the first check, in- 





cluding stationery and labor, was less 
than $200. The aggregate amount of 
notes covered was approximately $4,- 
000,000. In other words, the cost was 
five eents for each $1,000 in notes. 
Surely, the cost of a credit bureau is 
not prohibitive. 


The new General Electric service 
plant in Los Angeles at 5201 Santa Fe 
Avenue was formally opened on March 
23. This new plant, comprising three 
buildings—a three-story warehouse, a 
two-story office building and a service 


shop—has a total .of $8,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


Willis H. Booth, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected a director of the Wes- 
ton Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
m Newark, New Jersey. 


IREWORKS 
AND FIZZLE 





SFTER all the red flashes and diplomatic 
| gunpowder had been exploded during the 
controversy over Germany’s entrance to the 
League, what a fizzle and disappointment it 


must be to the birds of ill omen to see the diplomats of 
the world proceed to clarify misunderstandings, to 
bring-law and order from temporary chaos, all with 


the League for guidance, all 
adding to the greatness of the 
League. 


Certainly there is nothing “dead”’ 
in the economic activities con- 
ducted by the League in its 
research into public finance, 
monetary systems, credits, and 
balance of payments. 


Of vital importance is the work 
ofthe League sub-committee on 
Agriculture, whose investigation 
of the agricultural situation of 
the world including stocks, prices, 
credits, finance, and ultimate 
consumption will deal with 
twenty-two commodities includ- 





IRVING FISHER 


Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at Yale University 


“The one central purpose of the 
League is to offer some alternative 
lo war so that unless the disputing 
nations really prefer war, they 
may have an easy, just and hon- 
orable method of escaping the 
necessity of war’’. 


ing wheat, cotton, wool, silk and rubber. 


And now comes the preparatory conference of Great 
Powers on the Reduction and Limitation of Arma- 


ments. Learn the Facts. 


The League of Nations 


News, June issue, will publish vitally important data 
on this preparatory conference and recent League 


activities. 


JOHN H. CLARKE, President 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 

President Board of Directors 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

Vice President Board of Directors 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 

Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, 

Chairman Finance Committee 
CHARLES C. BAUER, 

Executive Director 


A copy will be forwarded, free. 


KINDLY FORWARD, JUNE ISSUE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS NEWS. 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, Inc. . . 


6 East 39th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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CONVERTING LOSSES INTO 
PROFITS THROUGH 
ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 


(Continued from page 16) 


from a report of the Federal Reserve 
agent of that district. 


Bank “B” is the bank about which 
we have been talking and which, by the 
way, has $3,000,000 of checking-savings 
deposits on which 3 per cent interest is 
paid, and $1,500,000 of straight savings 
accounts on which 4 per cent interest 
is paid, and $7,000,000 of deposits in 
its commercial or checking department 
ou which interest is paid as outlined 
above. 


66 A” “BR” 
Interest: .cs0s.60 <5. 30% BAG 
Salaries and Wages. . .17 27.4 


Miscellaneous Costs. . .22 16.4 
Net Earnings........ 26 29.8 
Gross Earnings..... 100 =100 


The above comparison is made chiefly 
to show the importance which interest 
paid to depositors assumes toward the 
total expenses. In the case of bank“A”, 
almost 50 per cent of the expenses are 
for interest. In the case of bank “B”, 
about 38 per cent. Then again, bank 
“B” is enabled to pay better salaries 
and have more left in the way of net 
earnings. 

Now you, Mr. Banker, after reading 
this, might say, “This is all very well 
for that bank; it does not have to meet 
the competition which we do.” Let us 
say in answer to this, that bank “B” is 
in a competitive neighborhood, with a 


“cA Personally Conducted Tour 
Through the ‘REPUBLIC’” 


We cordially invite 
you to accept a copy 
of a book, written for 
our correspondents, 
which the printer has 
just delivered to us. 
We have called it “A 
Personally Conducted 
Tour Through the 
“Republic.’”’ It tells a 
little something of the men who 
“man the ship”—and a great 


deal concerning the 
special “Republic” 
services which have 
been created for the 
free and exclusive use 
of our correspon?) 
dents. Your copy is 
ready. All it lacks is 
your address on the 
label. Your request 
will bring your copy. Why not 
write today? 


cA Conscientious Collection Service 


DOMESTIC 


In some banks the Collection Depart- 
ment is mostly a matter of routine— 
but, not here at the “‘Republic.””W hen 
“Ole” Henriksen, who has charge of 
this Department, receives a sight draft 
with B/L attached he knows it is up to 
him to protect the shipper’s interest. 
An instance of this kind occurred re- 
cently. The B/Lonacarload shipment 
of eggs from the coast was lost in tran- 
sit. In orderto get the benefit of thehigh 
market then prevailing, something 
had to be done—and done quickly. 
“Ole” started the “machinery” and 
within 3 hours that B/L was located 
by telegraph, the shipment was re- 
leased by the railroad—and a check 
was on the way back to the shipper. 
Unusual service? Yes. But, not unu- 
sual “Republic’’ service. 


& FOREIGN 


Our Foreign Collection Department, 
under the direction of Sam Ross, has 
achieved a reputation for its resource- 
fulness. For example, the other day a 
customer of one of our correspondents 
presented a savings pass book on a 
Norwegian Bank. The customer had 
urgent need for the funds. Our corre- 
spondent appealed to us. We arranged 
to discount the draft using the pass 
book as collateral. By determining the 
rate of exchange at the time, the cus- 
tomer received his money in U.S. cur- 
rency immediately and we forwarded the 
draft to our Norwegian correspondent 
for collection. In other words, we not 
only render unusual service in connec- 
tion with large foreigntransactions but 
we make it our business to straighten 
out the perplexing little problems as 
well. Your inquiries are invited. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO :> 


Joun A. Lrnca, Chairman of the Board 


Davip R. Forgan, Vice-Chairman 


Georce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 


H. E. Orre, President 


© N. B, R. 1926 
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banking neighbor across the street and 
another two squares away, both of whieh 
are doing approximately the same 
volume-of business and the same kind 
of business, and in addition, there ay 
at least a dozen other banks within a 
five square radius, many of whom ap 
not analyzing accounts and some fey 
have only recently seriously considers 
it. Most of these banks are keenly 
after new business, and some of them 
are, no doubt, taking business that js 
not, or will not be profitable. So much 
for the competitive condition. As for 
the direct reaction of the analysis charge 
on our customer, let it first be explaing 
that we use the following method: 

When a new account is opened, ye 
ask what average balance will be main. 
tained. Of course, this is a diffieut 
question to answer. The reason for the 
question is then explained as follows: 

That we have no requirements ag to 
balanee—any balance of convenience to 
the customer may be maintained; byt 
that we analyze all our checking a. 
counts every three months and wher 
there is an expense, we ask our ey. 
tomer to pay us that expense. 

In the case of a personal account, the 
activity will perhaps be small and there. 
fore the expense, if any, is likely to be 
nominal, This paves the way for a 
analysis charge, should one be war. 
ranted, and is our invariable rule o 
all new accounts. In addition, a memo- 
randum of the fact that this has been 
done is noted on the signature card a 
the time the account is opened. This, 
of course, applies only to new accounts. 

Accounts which were already with us 
at the time our analysis system was 
started and which were then unprofit- 
able or have since become unprofitable, 
were informed through a folder whieh 
describes the reason for the analysis of 
customers’ accounts, and was sent to 
them at the time of the advice of the 
charge. They are further invited to cal 
at their convenience, at which time w 
are glad to review the matter with them. 

For the past year an average of 73 
aceounts were charged each quarter and 
the number of calls averaged 65 for 
each quarter. In analyzing the reasons 
for, and the results of these calls, it 
might be said that a few called our at 
tention to their connection with other 
accounts or with other departments, 
which fact had been overlooked in mak 
ing the charge. The charges on thee 
were, of course, refunded. Some wert 
refunded on promises that they would 
inerease their balances, but the majority 
were satisfied with the reasonableness of 
the charge. Many also expressed them 
selves as being satisfied with the thought 
that their bank was being carefully 
managed. Others, that they did not wis 
to get something for which they wer 
not paying, or, rather, that someove 
was paying for them. They wanted 
their accounts to be profitable or # 
least to not cause the bank a loss. 
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HEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. 
With offices covering the city, and direct collection facilities 
throughout this section, we afford quickest and best service. Corre- 


spondence invited. 


Capital and Surplus $40,000,000 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA 


Foreign Branches 


Havana, CuBa 


European REPRESENTATIVE: 24, OLD Broap Street, LonpDon 


A HANDBOOK OF PLANS FOR 
WINNING NEW BUSINESS 


book by G. Prather 
Knapp provides helpful aid for 
officers and employes of banks 


New 


HE spirit of the modern banker and 

business man in sharing his experi- 
ences with others is_ reflected in 
G. Prather Knapp’s new book entitled, 
“How Banks Increase Their Business,” 
which is being published by Rand 
M°Nally & Company. It is in the nature 
of a classified report on two decades of 
experience in banking and bank busi- 
ness development and presents a com- 
pilation of plans and methods secured 
from hundreds of bankers in all parts 
of the country . 


The author has seen advertising and 
new business management develop to its 
Present position of a definitely recog- 
nized banking function. He has viewed 
this development. from both the inside 
and the outside, having served as an 
officer of a metropolitan trust company, 
& director of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, and an executive in two 
Specialized bank service agencies. His 
contacts with rural and small city banks 
i nearly every state of the East and 
Middle West have made his discussions 


as pertinent to the problems of the 
smaller bank as to those of the larger 
and more highly departmental institu- 
tion. 

In his book he outlines the ground 
work and assists in the up-building of a 
structure of standard practices in the 
production of new business. Taken in 
logical order, seven related discussions 
are given as follows: 

Organizing the new business or public 
relations department; 

Preparing the bank for increased 
business and public recognition; 

Service, or merchandising, plans in 
detail ; 

Direct 
service; 

Advertising methods; 

Personal activities in public relations 
management; and 

Office systems in the new business, ad- 
vertising and publicity departments. 

Several chapters are devoted to each 
of these subjects. Methods are also 
described for making a bank survey and 


personal selling of bank 


using it as a basis for detailed recom- 
mendations. 

Among the more specific subjects 
treated in various chapters are the quali- 
fications and training for new business 
managers; solicitation plans for com- 
mercial, trust and savings business; 
employe contests; percentage basis for 
advertising appropriations; selection of 
mediums; preparation of copy; indus- 
trial and school savings plans; and 
co-operative activities in individual, civic 
and community movements and office 
systems for advertising, solicitation and 
publicity departments. 

The chapters are refreshingly practical 
because every statement is based upon 
actual experience, and the book as a 
whole provides an excellent working 
companion and handbook of plans for 
every bank officer and employe inter- 
ested in helping to develop his institu- 
tion. There are about 300 pages of text 
with some 50 pages of illustrations. 


Bank Operates Seed Tester 

Thousands of dollars were saved for 
the farmers in the vicinity of Earle, 
Arkansas, this year by the use of a seed 
corn testing machine that was operated 
by the Bank of Earle. 

The bank furnished the electricity, 
the county agent did the work. Over 
$600 worth of service was rendered, but 
the actual savings by discovery of poor 
seed corn represents a greater value. 
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AVOIDING UNNECESSARY TAXES 
ON INVESTMENT PROPERTY 


ede thousand dollars are paid in 
taxes on the numerous “swaps” 
and trades going on among bankers, 
which could be saved by taking advan- 
tage of certain parts of the tax laws 
having to do with these deals. 

There is one privilege accorded by the 
tax laws which is very valuable but 
which is used by comparatively few 
because it is so little understood. 

If you exchange for like property, 
no matter how great the profit, there is 
no taxable gain or loss. The law 
devotes several pages to telling what 
kind of exchanges are free from tax. 
It would be an arduous undertaking to 
describe all the different kinds which 
are said to entail no profit or loss for 
tax purposes, but the one I will discuss 
is perhaps the provision of greatest 
all-round value. 

It will probably be helpful to give the 
actual text of the law here. The statute 
says that no gain or loss shall be recog- 
nized if: 

“Property held for productive use in 
trade or business, or for investment (not 
including stock in trade, or other prop- 
erty held primarily for sale, nor stocks, 
bonds, notes, choses in action, certificates 
of trust or beneficial interest, or other 
securities or evidences of indebtedness 
or interest) is exchanged solely for prop- 
erty of a like kind to be held either for 
productive use in trade oy business or 
for investment * * * * * *.” 

Then in a later reference to this kind 
of asset, the law says that if an exchange 
such as the above would be free from 
tax except for the fact that the property 
received in exchange consists not only 
of property such as the above but also 
of other property or money, then the 
gain, if any, is recognized, but not in 
excess of the sum of such money and the 
fair market value of such other property. 

No matter whether you trade property 
as a corporation or as an individual, 
it will pay you to look carefully at this 
provision. For example, let us say that 


you, as a corporation, trade a piece 
of property (except the kinds excluded) 
which you have been holding for invest- 
ment, for some other kind of asset which 
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Income tax is sometimes paid on profits 
when there is no need—This expla- 
nation may help to save over-payments 


By M. P. SNOW 


will also be held for investment. Then, 
no matter if the property you receive is 
worth a great deal more than you paid 
for the property given in exchange, you 
do not sustain any gain or any loss so 
far as the tax laws are concerned. 
Every day concerns and individuals are 
selling property which they have been 
holding for investment. Or they are 
exchanging it for other property which 
they think is worth more or will be 
worth more shortly. If these concerns 
and individuals can trade their property 
at a profit over what they paid for it, 
for “property of a like kind,” they are 
certainly better off than if they sell for 
cash and have to pay a big tax on their 
profit. An example will be helpful here. 
You are a banker. But, like many 
other bankers, you turn a few out- 
side deals. You bought a piece of 
vacant property back in 1918 for $15,- 
000. As it happens, the district where 
this property is located has had a 
phenomenal growth. Your property has 
greatly increased in value. You have 
had an offer of $40,000 for it. You 
would like to sell the property because 
you are convinced that property in this 
part of the town is at its peak value. 
You see another lot in another part 
of the city which you think will grow 
to a much greater value. And you would 
like to get this lot. But, if you sell 
your present one you will have to pay 
a tax on a profit of $25,000, which will 
amount to quite a few hundred dollars 
at the present tax rates. Therefore, you 
do not like the idea of selling. 
But you ean trade for this other 
piece of property without paying the 


tax. If you are correct in your judg- 


ment that the new lot will grow in 
value, you may realize another large 
rise in price. You trade! 

Let us say that within a year after 
the time you get the second lot in 
exchange for your first one, the value 
of this second lot goes to $50,000. It 
looks like a good price to you as it 
represents a $10,000 gain over the value 
of your old lot. But still it would not 
be wise for you to sell because if you 
do, you will pay a tax this time on the 


President, M. P. Snow and Company, Accountants 


difference between the cost of the first 
lot, which was $15,000, and the selling 
price of the second, as this is what the 
law provides. You would thus have to 
pay a tax on about $35,000, which tax 
would be over a_ thousand dollars, 
Obviously, the thing to do is to trade 
again. 

Now an important point here is that 
income tax rates are going down all 
the time for individuals, and there is 
every reason to believe that corporation 
rates will be reduced also. For example, 
the person who, instead of selling in 
1924, “swapped,” will pay a far smaller 
tax if he should sell this second piece 
of property this year, than if he had 
sold it in 1924. Rates are lower. Maxi- 
mum tax rates are just about half what 
they were in 1924. Future years will no 
doubt show even greater cuts in rates. 

If you do not sell your property at 
all, and it goes to your heirs, then any 
tax they have to pay will not be based 
on the excess of selling price over the 
cost of the original lot to you. In other 
words, profit does not count when you 
come to figure inheritance tax. If they 
pay anything, they will pay on market 
value, probably the value set by the 
court. And remember, estate tax rates 
have also been eut almost in half. 

So, the deferment of taxable transae- 
tions is important from this standpoint. 
Undoubtedly, in a few more years estate 
tax rates will be further reduced. 

Of course it must be remembered, in 
considering these transactions of yours, 
that they must accord with what the law 
requires. You cannot exchange any 


, kind of property and have your gain 


partially or entirely free of tax. But 
if your trades are such as those out- 
lined in the tax law, several of which 
types I have just discussed, they will 
be tax-exempt. 

Now for the case when you exchange 
property for similar property and 
receive cash and securities as well. Le 
us say the property cost $30,000. Its 
market value at the time you trade is 
$50,000. You exchange other property 
worth $35,000, and you get $5,000 m 
cash and $10,000 in securities. If this 
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is property held for investment, and the 
new land is similar property and is 
held for investment, then the total on 
which you may be taxed is the sum of 
the eash and securities. In other words, 
you would be taxed only on $15,000, 
instead of $20,000, which represents 
your actual profit considering the cost 
of the property which you gave in 
exchange. 


SAFE DEPOSIT INCREASES 
SAVINGS BUSINESS 


By Witt1am W. Conway 
Peoples Bank & Trust Ca, New York City 


N May 23, 1923 an amendment was 

made to the Banking Law of New 
York, allowing savings banks in first 
class cities to provide safe deposit boxes 
in which to keep securities and valuable 
papers only. 

At first it seemed like a nice little 
amendment, very broad in its meaning, 
but very impractical on many occasions. 
However, we find after two and one- 
half years that we have educated an 
entirely new class of people in the use 
of safe deposit boxes, as is shown by the 
fact that over 80 per cent of our safes 
are rented to depositors who never had 
a safe deposit box before. 

In 1908 there were about 47 safe 
deposit companies in all of New York 
State and most of our business was done 
with people above the average or middle 
class. Then came the war and the 
average family income increased from 
$1,470 to nearly $2,700 and 20,000,000 
investors bought nearly eighteen billions 
of dollars worth of government bonds 
and War Savings Stamps. 

In 1922, $10,500,000,000 new life 
insurance was written. This, of course, 
takes in the Government’s figures, but 
that is nearly as much as the total 
insurance in force 20 years ago. 


The spread of public ownership 
through private investment is increasing 
every day until now the people of the 
United States have over seventeen 
billions of dollars tucked away in safe 
deposit boxes and thirty billion in 
savings accounts. 


Working in co-operation with the 
Savings Bank Association, we are rent- 
ing safes as low as $3 a year. 

In our institution the income from 
safe rentals has carried the expenses of 
this department from the day we opened, 
July 2, 1923, and the last two years we 
have had a return of nearly two per cent 
on our investment. 


But the important value is: this de- 
partment has brought into our bank to 
date 423 new accounts, amounting to 
nearly $50,000. 


W. §. Sanders has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant cashier of the Com- 


mereial Savings Bank of Sterling, Colo- 
rado, 
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‘te labor supply of the South is made up 
almost entirely of*English-speaking, native 
Americans. They bring to their work — what- 
ever it may be — the almost undiluted char- 
acteristics and traditions that have come down 
to them through generations of pioneer stock. 


They are, in short, an important asset to the 
industrial future of this country. 


If you are planning to join the“southward trek 
of Industry”, you will want, however, to ap- 
proach your problem of labor relations with 
some understanding of the background that 
has developed markedly different characteristics 
in each major section of thisvast territory of four- 
teen states so glibly referred to as “the South”. 


More than a quarter century of experience in 
helping Industry in the South is available to 
you through this organization of Engineers. A 
glimpse of the extent and character of this 
experience may be had from: “Factories for the 
Future”; “Picks to the Minute”, on the textile 
industry; “Contentment Under Roof”, on hous- 
ing and allied problems; and “On the Subject 
of Power”. We shall be glad to send you one 
or more of these books. 


J. E. SirRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Chattanooga 
Tennessee 


Greenville 
South Carolina 
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Labor in the South 


Mill buildings and 
part of the village 
of the Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., one of 
many industrial 
enterprises served by 
this organization 
of Engineers. 





ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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Sound Bonds 


for 


The real estate mortgages— 
which we ourselves underwrite— 
and bonds offered by The Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank are care- 
fully selected with regard to their 
soundness and their suitability 
for both bank and individual 
investment. 


An increasing number of our 


correspondent banks are finding 
that these bonds meet their own 


Bank Investment 


for high grade investments 
which combine safety with good 
yield. 

We believe that the services to 
correspondent banks which we 
offer in connection with the sale 
of our bonds and our service in 
other departments will be of real 
assistance to you. Let us give 
you the details regarding these 
comprehensive services to corres- 


and their customers’ demands 





pondent banks. 


Che PEOPLES 


CRUST*™ SAVINGS BANK CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN 


SEEING OURSELVES AS 
CUSTOMERS SEE US 


(Continued from page 22 


sincerely trust you will give the matter 
your careful consideration and _ will 
find it possible to arrive at a favorable 
conclusion. I can assure you without 
fear of successful contradiction that if 
you should decide in the affirmative you 
will have no cause for regret. Words 
fail me when I attempt to describe my 
feeling for you and I hope that you will 
believe me when I tell you that you are 
the first girl to whom I have ever ex- 
tended this invitation. 

“Thanking you for your early atten- 
tion to my suggestion, and awaiting 
your advices I am e 

Now what a “small” chance Willie 
would have in making Mary his life 
partner if he presented a selling talk 
like that! 

And by the same token is it any 
wonder that the business letters written 
in the same stilted fashion produce a 
minimum of response? 

“Saying ‘No’ With a Smile” 
NE of the inevitable functions of 
the conservative banker is to say 
“no” when the customer asks something 
to which he is not entitled. It is a fact 
that there are many bankers who are 
able to decline an application for a loan 
in a manner that leaves a good taste in 
the mouth of the applicant even though 
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EARLE H. REYNOLDS, President 


he does not get what he thinks he wants. 


On the other hand, however, too many 
of us display a little impatience when- 
ever from lack of experience or ignor- 
ance or just plain cussedness a business 
man comes in and asks for credit when 
he shouldn’t have it, and we say “no” 
in such a way that it is very much re- 
sented—and properly so. It is per- 
fectly natural for a bank customer who 
finds himself in need of funds to come 
to the bank and ask for the thing that 
he needs, and it is the banker’s job to 
let him have it if all the conditions are 
correct. It is likewise the banker’s job 
to “turn him down” when he doesn’t 
deserve it, and to explain to him very 
carefully just exactly why the bank ecan- 
not make the loan. 

We should strive to have so compre- 
hensive a knowledge of business condi- 
tions and of economies as to be able to 


ecnvinece a customer sometimes even: 


against his will that in declining to give 
him what he asks for we are actually 
doing him a favor. And those of us on 
the inside of the counter know that very 
often this is the case even though it be 
very difficult at times to make him see 
it. 

You know that when a child wants a 
green apple and the parent says “no,” 
realizing that although the child wants 
the apple more than he wants anything 
else on the earth just at the time, the 
apple is about the worst thing that he 
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WASHINGTON 





could have—of course, because he is a 
child and doesn’t know, he thinks the 
parent is cruel. 

A similar situation exists very often 
with a customer for the reason that he 
really doesn’t know, has to be denied 
the thing that, because of his faulty 
knowledge, would do him more harm 
than good. 

“The Investment Boob” 

HOUSANDS upon thousands of our 

bank customers annually contribute 
millions upon millions of dollars to the 
“get rich quick” swindler, and _ the 
banker whose entire training is along 
the line of conservative investing should 
go just as far as his customer will le 
him in protecting the customer from 
those conscienceless crooks. 

A customer of ours, not so long ago, 
received a telephone message from an 
absolute stranger urging him to pur 
chase a certain stock which the stranger 
said was bound for a quick rise; and 
the customer without consulting any- 
body, seeing visions of a big profit, sent 
over his check for $15,000, receiving in 
return, not the stock, but a pretty re 
ceipt. The stranger, of course, did not 
have the stock, and never did have it, 
and never proposed to have it. 

After some days our customer, think- 
ing that perhaps there was a “bug under 
the chip,” came in and asked us about 
the stranger. And after a quick it- 
vestigation by telegraph we found it 
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side of 30 minutes that our customer's 
benefactor was under indictment in an- 
other city for having worked the same 
kind of a game that he was attempting 
to work in New Orleans. 

Needless to say, we pointed out to 
our customer that in the future before 
making investments he should by all 
means consult his banker. 

The protection of our customers with 
regard to their investments is a matter 
of vital importance not only to the eus- 
tomer, not only to the bank, but to the 
general community, for every dollar 
wasted or thrown away in these “blue- 
sky’ investments is money lost to con- 
structive and legitimate ‘enterprises, even 
though the crook who gets it puts it 
back into circulation. 

It is a well-known economie fact that 
in trading one commodity for another, 
whether it is money or anything else, 
if there is not a fair exchange of values, 
society is the loser, and when there is 
an exchange of perfectly good money 
for a worthless piece of paper, not only 
is society injured but to the individual 
it may be and often is a loss of his life’s 
savings. And so I maintain that it is 
the banker’s responsibility, vitally in- 
terested as he is in continuous economic 
progress, as well as the comfort and 
prosperity of his individual customers, 
to reduce to a minimum the criminal 
activities of the financial shark. 

“Please Hold the Phone a Minute” 
y OU are engaged in conversation with 

a customer at your desk and the 
telephone bell rings. “Jones at the 
phone,” you say. 

“Mr. Jones, just hold the wire a 
minute, Mr. Smith wants to speak to 
you.” 

And then you exeuse yourself to the 
gentleman at your desk, and you hold 
the receiver for what seems an intermin- 
able time; and finally, when he is good 
and ready, Smith, at the other end of 
the line, comes to the phone and gives 
you his message. 

Imprudent and thoughtless on Smith’s 
part? Of course it is. And naturally 
is aggravates Jones, but Jones—which 
means you and me—sometimes does ex- 
actly the same thing. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea for us to 
join with Jones right now and agree 
to stop this kind of business discourtesy ? 


“Civic Responsibilities” 

[X every community the major por- 

tion of the civic development must be 
done by private citizens, who devote 
their time, and energy, and _ ability, 
without any hope of material reward. 

In gazing into the “Looking-Glass” 
I am indeed glad to report that I see 
thousands upon thousands of our best 
bankers, in practically every city in the 
country, devoting service to the con- 
structive upbuilding of their ecommuni- 
tes. And this is exactly as it should be, 
for by reason of their close and con- 
tinuous contact with all of their neigh- 


EQUITABLE 
SERVICE 
(In Part) 


Trust Service 


for Corporations 


This department acts as a 
trustee under mortgages and 
deeds of trust, depository 
under protective agreements, 
receiver for corporations and 
performs all similar services. 


Transfer and 
Registrar Service 


This department acts as 
stock registrar and transfer 
agent in the disbursement 
of dividends, provides every 
safeguard against the qver- 
issuance of stock and re- 
lieves our clients of much 
clerical detail. 


Reorganization Service 


Keeping records of sub- 
scriptions of new stock or 
bonds is “the work of this 
department. 


Tax Service 


Our tax department 
furnishes free, information 
regarding all state and gov- 
ernment taxes, and assists 
in their computation. 


Investment Service 


Our bond department is 
in constant touch with all 
the important bond markets 
of the world. It is well 
qualified to supplement the 
investment services of local 
banks in obtaining quota- 
tions and executing orders 
in any of those markets. 


Foreign Banking 
Seryice *° 


Aided by our New York, 
London and Paris offices, 
and many foreign corre- 
spondents, we are ably fitted 
to perform every kind of 
international financial trans- 
action. 


Equitable Letters 
of Credit 


Our ETC Dollar Letters 
of Credit imprinted with the 
name of your bank will en- 
title your customer to the 
travel services our custom- 
ers so highly appreciate. 


Our booklet, Equitable 
Service, will explain in detail 
many other ways in which 
local banks can supplement 
their own facilities and 
benefit by The Equitable’s 
prestige among both local 
and foreign banks and busi- 
ness men. Send for it 
today, or consult with the 
representative of The 
Equitable in your district. 


BALTIMORE 


bors, bankers are unusually will equipped 
for just this kind of work. 

Here comes the annual campaign to 
fill up the Community Chest. It isn’t an 
entirely agreeable job, but one that must 
be done. When the committees are all 
formed, it is not unusual to find that 
well up in the front ranks are repre- 
sentatives of every one of the local 
banks. 


Perhaps it is a Red Cross Drive, or a 
campaign for a Y. M. C. A. building, 
or an effort to increase the membership 
in the local association of commerce. 

Any and all of these activities are 
decidedly worthwhile, and they chal- 
lenge the support and genuine co- 
operation of our best citizens. And 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, cortnected by 
direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $400,000,000 


We are in constant touch 
with the important 
bond markets 


Obtaining bond quotations and 
executing orders in the principal 
markets of the world are among 
the services The Equitable per- 
forms for local banks who wish 
to amplify their own services for 
the benefit of their customers. 


Read the column at the left... 
then send for our booklet, 
Equitable Service. as 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 


Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street 


Telephone: State 8312 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


MEXICo CITY 


when the banker as one of the cogs in 
the civie machinery of his community 
goes out, rolls up his sleeves, and digs 
into these things he is contributing to 
the permanent well-being of all of his 
neighbors, and making his city a mighty 
good place to live in. 


It is this kind of a picture that I see 
in the “Looking-Glass” and which very 
largely neutralizes some of the unfavor- 
able ones to which I have reluctantly 
called attention. 


And in closing may I present a sug- 
gestion that all of us from time to time 
conduct a personal survey of our social 
assets and liabilities so that we may 
constantly strive to minimize the’ latter 
and increase the former. 
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DO NEWSPAPERS UNWITTINGLY 
ENCOURAGE BANK ROBBERY? 


Newspapers featuring news about crime and 
criminals have the largest circulation and 
are read by those most easily influenced 


HETHER newspapers suggest 

methods of crime to the criminally 
inclined in printing details about crimes, 
is a question about which newspaper 
editors and publishers, criminologists 
and sociologists disagree. There is one 
very influential newspaper in the United 
States which prints no crime news on 
the ground that to do so is to encourage 
anti-social activities. There is another 
newspaper, a tabloid with more than a 
million circulation daily, which prints a 
preponderance of crime news. 

There is little doubt that most news- 
paper readers like to read about crime 
and criminals. The newspapers with 
the largest circulations emphasize the 
news value of stories about crimes. 
Witness the interest taken in the recent 
Gerald Chapman ease. At the time of 
his execution a noted New York psychol- 
ogist and psychometrist, in a widely 
quoted interview, made the statement 
that newspapers served a useful purpose 
in printing news of crime in that such 
news was a “safety-valve,” and had what 
was in the last analysis a wholesome 
influence. 

But the fact remains that criminals 
and the criminally inclined read news- 
papers too, and get ideas from news- 
paper stories and instance after instance 
can be given to prove this point. 

Shortly after the arrest of the 
notorious Richard Reese Whittemore 
gang in New York, Anthony Palliadino 
made a confession to the district attorney 
of New York City. That confession was 
widely printed and in it was a complete 
detailed story of just how the Whitte- 
more gang operated. For example, 
Palliadino told how the Whittemore 
gang made use of handcuffs in tieing 
up victims. Before, it was the practice 
of hold-up men usually to bind their 
victims with cord. The objection to 
that method was that too much time 
was required. So handcuffs were used 
instead. Usually the victim was hand- 
cuffed to a radiator or something which 
would prevent him from sounding any 
alarm or going into the street for help. 
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What has happened since? There are 
actual records to show that sinee the 
Palliadino confession stick-up men in 
five instances in different sections of the 
country have used handeuffs to tie up 
victims. 

Now there is no way of proving that 
these criminals got their ideas from. the 
Palliadino statement but it is very 
likely. 

Take another instance. 

Not long ago two man walked into 
a bank in Illinois and presented what 
appeared to be genuine credentials as 
bank examiners. The bank force was 
asked to produce all funds—in this 
particular instance in excess of $100,- 
000. The moment the money was col- 
lected the bank president, who was 
then alone in the bank, was seized from 
behind, tied hand and foot, and was 
thrown into a small closet. In a few 
minutes the money was collected and 
the bandits made their eseape. 

The story of that crime was widely 
printed. Recently, criminals used the 
identical method in California. 

Again there is no way to prove that 
the two men in California got their idea 
from the two in Illinois but it is easy 
to believe that they did, as we know 
that one of the Illinois bandits is serving 
a sentence for his part in the crime and 
the descriptions of the California 
bandits are entirely different. 


For some time a mob of bank bandits 
in a certain state used rope to tie their 
victims. They then required them to 
face the wall and remain in that posi- 
tion until someone had the courage to 
look around. Then two hold-up men 
appeared in that state and hit upon 
the idea of compelling victims to lie 
flat on the floor. They were then tied, 
hand and foot, and required to keep 
their faces down. The story of that 
method of disposing of victims was 
printed. And for several months after- 
ward in almost every bank robbery in 
that section of the country, the victims 
were bound hand and foot and required 
to lie flat on the ground, face downward. 


Again there is no way to prove that 
the newspapers suggested the method 
of one gang to another but the facet 
remains that the method of one mob 
of criminals is invariably copied by 
another. ' 

Not long ago in California a man 
gained entrance to a small town bank 
at an early hour in the morning. When 
the first employe appeared, he covered 
him and bound him hand and foot, 
When the second man appeared he did 
likewise. Finally a man arrived who 
could open the vault and _ ineidentally 
t was time when the lock could be 
operated. All men were covered. They 
were bound and helpless. It was not 
time for the bank to open. Money was 
taken from the vault, the victims 
dragged into the- vault, the door closed 
and the man escaped. The crook oper- 
ated alone. Later when the bank did 
not open as the hour of ten arrived 
suspicions were aroused. Finally en- 
trance to the bank was forced. Hats 
and overcoats of the employes were 
found on the floor but no employes. 
Then it was learned that they were all 
locked in the vault. Finally, after much 
difficulty, they were released, consider- 
ably the worse for wear. 

It was a daring crime and was 
printed in great detail. What happened! 
But a short time later another crook 
in another state used the same method 
and was able to make his get-away. 

One day a man walked into a western 
bank and handed a note to the cashier 
which read: 

“T have a bottle of nitro-glycerine in 
my pocket. Hand me over $1,000 or 
I’ll blow you and this bank to bits. Be 
damned quick about it.” 

The frightened cashier did as he was 
ordered. The story was printed. Two 
weeks later another crook used the same 
method in an attempt to rob a bank. 
But this time the cashier was more 
brave and instead of handing over 
money he leaned down, pulled out 8 
revolver and shot the lone bandit. He 
was not mortally wounded and after 
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his release from the hospital an attempt 
was made to prove that he was the same 
man who tried the same method in 
another state. The man proved a per- 
fect alibi for the simple reason that 
when the other crime was committed he 
was before a magistrate’s court in an- 
other town on a charge of vagrancy. 
He was released because of lack of 
evidence against him. An effort was 
made to learn how he happened to hit 
upon the plan of action that he did. 
The effort resulted in nothing. Incident- 
ally, an examination of the man’s 
effects showed that he had no nitro- 
glycerine. 

Bank detectives recall «well the story 
of a bank bandit, with his face all 
blacked, who went into a bank and 
attempted to rob the place. He failed. 
But that attempted hold-up was fol- 
lowed by a number of other crimes in 
which the crook blackened his face to 
make identification difficult if not im- 
possible. 

A bank gang or mob cannot operate 
without leaving some clue. For example, 
one gang of “yeggs” used a certain well- 
advertised brand of soap to make cups 
in whieh to pour nitro-glycerine. That 
particular make of soap molded well 
and stayed in place. That make 
of soap marked that gang and its 
operations Were traced from place to 
place as a result. 


Then one day a newspaper told how 
that gang was using a particular make 
of soap and immediately the gang 
ceased operations or else used another 
make of soap. Obviously, they didn’t 
quit in their criminal activities but 
instead took advantage of the printed 
facet that their use of one make of soap 
had been discovered. 


There is another gang operating today 
which always fires a few shots into the 
air before leaving the scene of a crime. 
That mannerism, if it may be described 
as such, has marked that gang. The 
printing of that fact would be detri- 
mental to the work of the operatives on 
the ease. 

When the layman reads of crime news 
he often tries to comprehend the opera- 
tions of the criminal’s mind. He cannot 
comprehend just what impulses are at 
work. Does the criminal think he will 
sueceed? Can’t he understand the utter 
futility of crime? 

A study of recent bank crimes brings 
out two facts which are impressive in 
themselves. The one is the youth of 
criminals and the other is the extent 
to which Southern Europeans are mixed 
up in them. 

_ These young men are usually lacking 
in all sense of honesty and honor. They 
argue to themselves that it is perfectly 
all right to do whatever you can, pro- 
vided you get away with it. They do 
not think of crime as crime but simply 
instead as a means of getting something 
‘o which they are entitled if they 
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Cass Gilbert, Architect 
F. S. Holmes, Vault 


Engineer 


Rivet-Grip Horizontal 
Type Reinforcemert 


HE Federal Reserve Bank 
Building at Minneapolis is 
one of eight Federal Reserve 
Banks where Rivet-Grip Bank 
Vault Reinforcement has been 
chosen for absolute protection. 
Violence to watchmen; dis- 
ruption of alarms, etc., have no 
effect upon security inherent to 
Rivet-Grip Construction. 


Federal Reserve 








Vault at 


Minneapolis 


Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Rein- 
forcement, proved by the 
Federal Reserve tests to be the 
strongest, practical type of rein- 
forcement known has_ been 
chosen by eight Federal Reserve 
Banks and more than 200 pri- 
vate banks to give to vault roof, 
floor and walls, strength equiva- 
lent to that of the door. 


Send for our brochure which contains valuable information 
on the design and construction of modern bank vaults 


RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 


STEEL JOISTS 
2737 Prospect Ave. 





BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Rivet-Grip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 





succeed. 

Another distressing fact is that today 
there is more shooting and killing than 
ever before. The man who interferes 
with the commitment of a crime must 
be removed if necessary. That is the 
way the mind of the criminal works. 

The banks of the country are pro- 
tected by the most highly organized 
system of nation-wide operations that 
have ever been devised. But crimes are 
committed and this is true because of 
the size of the country, the inacces- 
sibility of certain places, the use of 
motor cars to effect getaways and so 
on. The automobile should not be men- 
tioned in that connection without calling 
attention to the fact that the motor car 
is equally helpful to polce and bank 
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operatives in making pursuit. 


Newspaper editors will probably not 
agree that it is unwise to print details 
of crime news but there can be no 
question but that such news frequently 
suggests methods to criminals. 

Most newspapers refrain from print- 
ing the details of forgery crimes and 
it is well that they do, because to reveal 
how criminals operate is to suggest 
crime to the criminally inclined. 

Not long ago a criminal was arrested 
in a certain city in New York and in 
his pockets were several clippings about 
erimes. Later, evidence was unearthed 
to prove that that man was responsible 
for several crimes which had puzzled the 
police for some time. It was brought 
out that that criminal enjoyed reading 
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about the crimes he had committed. In 
one instance he had underlined the word 
“clever” which had been used to describe 
his method. 

This is something to think about. 
Now, not only should care be exercised 
in what is printed but care should be 
used also in how a story is written. 
Crime must not be glorified. 

Most newspapers handle crime news 
intelligently. But those newspapers 
which carry a large volume of crime 


news daily have the largest circulation 
and are read by those who are the most 
easily influenced. Upon those 
papers there is a real responsibility. 

The sociologists insist upon the anti- 
social influence of the printing of crime 
news. The bank operative who pretends 
to know little about the editing of news- 
papers and little about psychology and 
sociology is inclined to think that there 
is a considerable element of truth in the 
position of the sociologist. 


news- 


BANDITS “LAYING OFF” OF 
ILLINOIS BANKS 


By R.C.S 


AUNDERS 


Manager, Protective Department Illinois Bankers Association 


HEN the Illinois Bankers Associa- 

tion declared war on bank robbers 
a year ago, the situation was about as 
follows: There were six counties that 
had no County Federation. The bank 
robbery losses in 1924 were $347,000, 
and by the first of March, 1925, were 
continuing at an. increasingly alarming 
rate. Before the anti-robber campaign 
began few bank robbers were appre- 
hended and convicted. 

At that time, bank robbers were sub- 
ject to parole, the same as other erimi- 
nals, and uneasiness spread among the 
banks of the state. Standing, behind 
the bank 
one never knew when he might lose his 
life. Insurance rates were going higher 
and higher until they were becoming 
prohibitive, in some cases as high as 
$6, and in one county insurance could 
not be had unless the banks employed 
inside guards. 


counter was hazardous for 


The Illinois Bankers Association gop. 
cluded that it could not meet organize 
banditry, with unorganized citizenry. 
So the bankers went to war ' 
bank robbers. 

The net result is: 102 County Bank. 
ers Federations, Town Guard organiza. 


against 


tions completely organized in 33 coup. 


ties, many more completing their guard 
organizations, a thousand dollars reward 
in most counties, about 2,500 guards 
under arms, equipped with rifles, sawed. 
off shotguns, revolvers, and almost q 
million rounds of ammunition, 

The parole 
parole bank robbers. 

There is co-operation with sheriffs, 
police departments, states attorneys, at. 
torney general, the Post Office Depart. 
ment, the railroad protective depart- 
ments and the press. A beginning fora 
co-operative organization among the 
protective departments of five states 
with the Illinois Bankers 


hoard now refuses to 


Association 


A group of Illinois vigilantes ‘‘armed for action.’’ 


HIS shows the material, actual size, which forms 

the heavy enmeshment of a Steelcrete vault. Filled 
in solid with rich concrete, it provides a new high 
standard of resistance to attack. 


(I) A shatter-proof blasting mat 
(II) A steel enmeshment through which 
no blade can pass. 
(III) Monolithic concrete that no flame 
can cut. 


Before you build any vault you will want to 
know all about Steelcrete. Send for the booklet, 


“Protection.” 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Detroit 


Braddock, Pa. 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


New York 
St. Paul 


Foreign Sales Office: 152 W. 42nd St., New York City 


as leader has been launched, with the 
idea of following bandit gangs from 
one state to another, and backing fed- 
eral laws looking to their prosecution 
by the federal government, along the 
same lines as where stolen ears found 
in other states have been taken across 
the border of the state from which they 
were stolen. 

Word has gone out among bank. robber 
gangs to “Lay off Illinois banks; ther 
are too hot. You will either get killed 
when you pull the job, or settled for life 
when caught.” 
have been reduced a_ half 
million dollars and attacks have seetl- 
ingly almost ceased. 

[ believe everlasting vigilance, 1 
per cent organization, 100 per cell 
membership in the I. B. A., a stale 
bureau of identification and _ investigt 
tion, continued activity in every county 
in the state by the County Federations 
and a $1.00 per thousand robbery i 
surance rate will be the result of a sue 
cessful war on bank robbers. 


Losses 
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MECHANICAL device, making use 

of the slow motion picture idea, has 
been developed to enable a bank to retain 
a photograph of all checks drawn on it. 
This device is the invention of George 
L. MeCarthy, assistant vice president 
in the Fifth Avenue office of the Em- 
pire Trust Company, New York City. 
The new device takes a continuous 
photographic record of the face of 
every check listed on an adding ma- 
thine. The photographs are of five- 
tighths inch width and are reproduced 
ma film of the motion picture type. 
The photographing is accomplished by 
smehronizing the adding machine with 
the eheckograph, as the new device is 
alled, while the checks are being footed 
upon the adding machine. 


Mr. McCarthy explained that he was 
moved to invent the machine a year 
mda half ago as a result of losses suf- 
fered by the bank through the practice, 
gmeral in this country, of returning 
cmeelled checks to depositors at the 
ad of the month. The weak spot in 
his custom is evident. There is 
wthing to prevent the depositor from 
destroying his or her cancelled checks 
id then fraudulently alleging that such 
theks were never drawn. The bank, 
having given up its only evidence that 

¥ were drawn, viz., the checks them- 
idves, has no proof that the allegation 
mentioned is false. 

‘I talked with ‘about two dozen 
banks,” said Mr. McCarthy, “and there 
wasn’t one of them that had not suf- 
fered loss as a result of having no evi- 
denee that checks were drawn upon 
them. The United States is the only 
‘ountry where cancelled checks are re- 
fumed to their drawers. In foreign 






































DEVICE GIVES PHOTOGRAPHIC 
RECORD OF CHECKS 


New machine promises to reduce dangers involved 
in returning- all cancelled checks 
ers without holding proof of payment in bank 


to custom- 


countries the checks are retained by the 
banks which send to depositors in lieu 
of such cancelled checks a detailed state- 
ment deseribing each check paid in the 
course of the month.” 


The photos are made three in a row 
horizontally and although they appear 
only as a tiny black mark less than one- 
third inch long upon the film, when 
projected on the screen it is stated that 
every detail of the check is revealed, in- 
cluding the water-mark signatures. A\l- 
though the reverse side of the check 
may also be shown, this is claimed 
somewhat unnecessary as all the bank 
requires for its protection after a check 
leaves its hands is positive evidence that 
the check had been made on the bank. 


In fact, bankers claim that the only 
reason losses due to fraudulency in 
handling cancelled checks have not been 
larger is because crooks have heen slow 
to appreciate the great possibilities 
banks have left open to them in the 
present method of returning checks 
without retaining any proof of payment 
in the bank. 

In the year and one-half spent in 
perfecting the device, Mr. MeCarthy 
also received the assistance of the East- 
man Kodak Company in the develop- 
ment of the photographie details. The 
machine will be rented to banks, and 
films to fit, capable of taking 8,000 
separate pictures to a hundred feet of 
film, will be sold at only a small charge. 
The actual cost of using the ap- 
paratus is estimated to amount to about 
one cent for every twenty pietures, each 
one, of course, showing a separate check. 
The device is readily attachable to the 
adding machine and does not entail any 
additional labor by the operator. 
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Protection Plus— 
Diebold Vault Equipment affords you-most 


effective protection against burglarious attack, and in addition 
lends valuable prestige to your institution. 
name Diebold has been a symbol of absolute safety among bankers 


Literature and information about Diebold Vault Equipment and 
leading banks who use it, gladly sent upon request. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Factory and General Offices, CANTON, OHIO 


For 67 years the 


WHAT OREGON 
-SAY ON TIME PAYMENTS 


(Continued from page 30) 


BUYERS 


“Installment buying is all right for 
necessities, but not for luxuries.” 
(This remark was made by 92 persons). 
“Tt is all right for a man with a steady 
ineome.”—“All right if eredit standing 
of individual is investigated.”—“Every 
home should be run on a budget and a 
certain amount used as an installment 
on some article most desired.”—“If 
article is purchased for use in business, 
or to make money.” 

The answers to the question, “Do you 
approve of the system of buying mer- 
chandise on the installment plan?” were 
as follows: 


(Replies from Portland) 





NO ctiveudasadeeas 23.9 per cent 
WGGrcdesdecndeaceeas 26.4 per cent 
Under certain condi- 
IME ecadce< ..12, per cent 
i) errr rr 7.7 per cent 
a 100 per cent 
(Outside of Portland) 
WOR casendeadesaess 20 per cent 
DOP segaavdaxeowane 36.6 per cent 
Under certain condi- 
E  antincapadasen 18.2 per cent.. 
PROM cc'ctnddansads 25.2 per cent 
100 per cent 


The University also secured the 
opinions of manufacturers. Seventy- 
two per cent opposed it; 18 per cent 
favored it to a moderate extent. The 
chief objections were that it increases the 
cost of doing business, and as a result 
materially inereases the cost to the 
consumer; that it is taking a chance 
due to lack of sufficient credit knowledge 
of the individual that it 
obligates salaried employes too far into 
the future; and that it is likely to lead 
to strikes and demands for higher wages 
on account of the higher standard of 
living created. 


customer; 
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THE BANK COUNTER SCREEN— 
IS IT REALLY NEEDED? 


In England @he teller faces his cus- 
tomer across an open counter—Would 
that be feasible in this country? 


ee a 


BRAC OT TES oR. 


EALIZING that the changing chaz 

acter of the counter screen hao 
woiue about through the publie’s change 
relations toward the bank, the natural 
ecurse of evolution might appear to be 
the total disappearance of the screen. 
Designer and banker have backed up, 
by actual examples, their claim that the 
entire elimination of the top screen is 
a logical sequence. 

“In any event,” runs their argument, 
“the bank has become a community 
center where the visitor will be a more 
satisfied customer if he can look his 
teller in the face and shake hands, should 
he fee] the urge.” 

In some communities where neighbor- 
liness is a civie virtue, this idea has been 
carried out in part by making a hinged 
casement of the teller’s window which 
is opened during working hours. Each 
half of the casement folds back at 
right angles forming stump wing guards 
that provide a limited form of protec- 
tion principally against a passing 
breeze, a curious eye, or a_ potential 
sneak thief. 


The entire elimination of the counter 
screen is something else. To say the 
least, it is revolutionary. It may be 
suited to certain communities. We can 
imagine it in one of those ideal fruit 
growing colonies of the California real- 
tor where everybody is happy, neigh- 
borly, reasonably wealthy, undoubtedly 
contented and where the yegg compara- 
tively is unknown. 

In urban communities where most 


banks have their being, a neighborhood 
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Weary and Alford Company, Chicago 


is not always static. A shopping center 
may change to manufacturing, or other 
developments may take place through 
the years, but a bank does not move 
along to another “stand.” The neigh- 
borly open counter, under the cireum- 


stances, would be a misfit and the erec-. 


tion later of a top sereen would tend to 
advertise an apparent lack of faith in 
the clientele. 

It is true of many localities that the 
publie lobby of a bank is a community 
center, in a business sense. As such, 
however, it does not function as a hotel 
lobby, nor is it a public waiting room. 
The idea that the banking room should 
be one of those homey places, where the 
public is welcome tc take off its hat and 
stay awhile, is a bit far fetched. Nor 
is it a club, where one may borrow five 
dollars occasionally from a fellow mem- 
ber without collateral. 

The glad hand, little acts of personal 
courtesy, although weleome additions to 
the routine of window work, are not 
necessarily advance guard of the cafe- 
teria idea applied to banking. ° 

The very nature of the service of a 
bank demands a certain amount of dig- 
nity in the appearance of the banking 


quarters, in the facilities for service, in, 


the caliber of the personnel, just as the 
banker’s position in the community ealls 
for a sense of fitness in the selection of 
his own wearing apparel. That was the 
motif in the use of the Corinthian column 
in those earlier counter screens, for 
through the ages, the column has been 
the symbol of architectural dignity. 
There is probably no individual who 
is as jealous of his personal dignity as 
the European banker and yet the counter 
screen is absent in many foreign banks. 
In England, for example, one does busi- 


ness with the teller across the open 
counter, which is quite in line with the 
traditions of a country where banks are 
not used as extensively as they are in 
this country. Until recently, English 
bank notes were issued only in high de- 
nominations, currency was weighed 
out in yellow metal, wages were paid in 
cash to workers in a more homogeneous 
population whose high respect for the 
law made the bank screen unnecessary. 

The man behind the wicket in this 
country, however, does not advocate the 
scrapping of the screen. He handles 
cash all day and knows something about 
this money the excessive love of whic 
is the root of so much evil. He even 
feels uneasy in a two-man cage. Should 
there be a shortage he will often suspect 
the other fellow, even though kh 
may be his best friend. He is not the 
man who puts up the money to rebuild 
the bank or remodel its equipment. He 
rarely attends the meeting of a building 
committee or meets the architects in con 
sultation. Still, in the writer’s opinion, 
the man in the cage has the right idea 
in objecting to the elimination of the 
counter screen. 

Where credit is traded, loans initiated, 
big business deals handled—in the off- 
cers’ quarters—there is not even a sug 
gestion of cage or screen. The actual 
handling of cash and securities, how 
ever, is a different matter. That is the 
teller’s business and the conversion of 
the cage into an open booth for the 
transaction of that business does not 
seem logical. 
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FEATURING VAULT CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE NEW BUILDING 


N May 15, the Oxford Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 
moved into its new quarters. The new 
building which has a frontage of 178 
feet on Oxford Avenue and 176 feet on 
Frankford Avenue, is constructed of 
Indiana limestone and is finished in 
modern, fireproof fashion. It is of the 
popular flat iron shape, with the main 
entrance in the apex of the triangle. 
Four massive columns and_ pilasters, 
two on either side of the main entrance, 
with molded base and carved capitals, 
give the building an imposing entrance. 
Highly polished granite forms the 
base of the exterior of the building along 
the street elevations, above which is the 
limestone to the second story, and then 
light buff pressed brick. A salt-glazed 
terra-cotta wall coping on the parapet 
walls sets off the top of the building 
attractively. 

Inside the main entrance is a public 
lobby, part of which has been leased 
for a newsstand. Here also is the en- 
trance to the elevator, connecting all 
floors, and the stairway leading to the 
basement and upper floors. 

The main bank quarters, which are 
separated from the publie lobby by a 
heavy bronze door and grill, have been 
laid out with officers’ quarters, tellers’ 
windows, and bank work space situated 
on either side of the building, forming 
an elliptical court in the center of which 
is a marble staircase leading to the safe 
deposit -and storage vaults in the base- 
ment. 

These vaults are visible from the main 
floor, and when open, the entire in- 





Special attention paid to protective de- 
vices both for the customer and the 
bank—Interior layout and arrangement 


terior is exposed to view from the 
upper floor. The lining of the vault 
is built up in thick plates, layer upon 
layer, of high tensile shock-resisting 
steel, open-hearth steel and Chrome 
steel, hardened to resist the finest kind 
of drills. The hardened steel screws 
which hold these plates together are so 
“staggered”—each passing through only 
two layers—that it is impossible to 
either back them out or push them 
through. 

Surrounding this is a continuous air 
space—for certain safety reasons—and 
then a massive outer wall of eighteen 
inch reinforced conerete, eneasing a 
woven net work of wires, contact with 
which would set off the burglar alarm. 

Two entrances to the vault are 
guarded by steel doors of modern fire 
and burglar proof type. The customers’ 
entrance is protected by a rugged yet 
graceful cireular door. It it made of 
many layers of steel. Open-hearth, 
shock-resisting and hardened Chrome 
drill-proof steel are used; and in addi- 
tion a highly refractory metal alloy, 
specially made to resist the burglar’s 
most modern ally—the oxy-acetylene 
torch. 

Twenty-four heavy, polished, cold- 
drawn steel bolts radiate from the cen- 
ter, locking the door at all points. Two 
modern combination locks check these 
bolts. A four-movement, fully jeweled 
time clock further controls the door by 
designating the time it may be opened. 

The safe deposit boxes in this vault 
are of a unique type. The renter of 
each box may fit the tumblers of the 


Entrance to the new safe deposit vault in the Oxford Bank and Trust Company. 


lock to the key of his own choice—with 
the confident assurance that there are 
no other keys that will open the box, 
and that not even the bank has a record 
of the key to which he set the lock. An 
electric vault protective system includ. 
ing burglar alarms, and daylight hold-up 
alarm, is installed as added protection, 

For the convenience of merchants, 
building and loan associations and others 
who wish to make deposits after bank. 
ing hours, a night vault has been in- 
stalled, which is connected to the same 
automatie signal alarm as are the vaults 
in the basement. 

On the mezzanine floor is located the 
title and trust departments, settlement 
rooms, and board rooms. An artistic. 
ally appointed stairway is the approach 
from the main floor to the mezzanine, 
An electrically driven elevator for the 
convenience of safe deposit renters and 
patrons of the title and trust depart- 
ments has been installed, which con- 
nects the mezzanine floor and basement 
with the main floor. 

A wainscoting of Bottocino marble 
with a black and gold marble subbase 
forms the outside partitions of the bank 
work space and officers’ quarters above 
which are the counters and screen work, 
forming the tellers’ cages. 

An elliptical skylight of amber and 
white art glass adorns a_ beautifully 
decorated ceiling. All walls, columns, 
pilasters, in the banking rooms, mez- 
zanine floor, and safe deposit depart- 
ment are finished in a Caen stone effeet. 
The plaster panel and end of ceiling 
feature in the center of the banking 
room, is decorated to match the 
art glass panel at the opposite 
end. The caps of the columns and 
pilasters in the banking rooms 
are painted to match the Caen 
stone treatment on the columns 
and pilasters and the entire ceil- 
ing is tinted in gold. 

All cabinet work, furniture and 
fixtures are American walnut, and 
the entire interior presents 4 
beautiful decorative effect. 

Building and loan association 
rooms have been fitted up in the 
basement. For this purpose, the 
fixtures from the present banking 
quarters have been utilized. As- 
sociations here have complete f2- 
cilities for the conduct of their 
business, the rooms being fully 
equipped with tellers’ cages, money 
trays, counters, ete. Four local 
building and loan associations 
have already engaged these fa 
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Exterior view of the Oxford Bank and Trust Company’s new home. 


cilities, which are placed at the dis- 
posal of local associations who wish to 
make use of them. A bulletin board in 
the public lobby inside the main en- 
trance has been erected, on which will 
appear the names of all associations, 
name of the secretary and the night of 


* * 


Alterations of an apartment and 
stores will be made into’ banking 
quarters for the Community State Bank 
of New York, for which plans are now 
being drawn. This will involve an ex- 
penditure of $50,000. 


A two story bank and office building 
will be erected at Second and Walnut 
Streets, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, for 
the West End National Bank. The 


meeting of all associations using these 
rooms. 

The upper floor of the building has 
been apportioned into private offices, 
the construction of the building allow- 
ing for the addition of extra floors if 
needed in the future. 


* * 


structure will be 38x55 feet of stone and 
steel construction. 


Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the bank building of the South 
West State Bank of Chicago. These 
improvements will cost $30,000 


The State Bank of McKeesport, Penn- 
svlvania, contemplates making altera- 
tions to its bank building. 








Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
York & Sawyer, Architects 





CONSERVATIVE 
AND EFFICIENT 
Windows of Bronze 
Having dilaiiacii upkeep ex- 
pense and a negligible rate of 


depreciation, Jackson Windows 
of solid bronze may rightfully 


be called conservative. 

Reing air-tight, water-tight 

and dust-proof, they may also 

be regarded as truly efficient. 
Let us send you our catalogue 


WM. H. JACKSON CO. 
Manufadurers + Established 1827 
333 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
“ 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Distributors + Philadelphia 
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CLEVELAND BANK OPEns 
NEW BRANCH OFFICE 


The Central National Bank of Cleye. 
land, located for 36 years in the Superior 
Avenue-West Sixth street district, op 
May 24 opened a new office in 17. 
story office building at 308 Euclid avenue 
in that city. Purchase of the building 
erected by the old Union National Bank 
was consummated in April. Coincident 
with the branch opening came the 36th 
anniversary of the founding of the jp. 
stitution. C. E. Sullivan, president of 
the bank, placed Vice Presidents J, ¢ 
MeHannan, A. M. Corcoran and (, |, 
Corcoran in charge of the new office 
They are assisted in their new duties 
by G. R. Wyman and W. P. Abbott, 
assistant cashiers. 

The Central National Bank is one of 
the well known and established finaneia) 
institutions of Cleveland. The late (ol, 
J. J. Sullivan organized the bank and 
opened it for business in the Perry. 
Payne building. in what was then the 
center of Cleveland’s banking distrie 
as well as the hub of retail trade. 

When John D. Rockefeller completed 
the building bearing his name, located 
at Superior and West Sixth streets, Col, 
Sullivan had completed organizing the 
Superior Savings & Trust Co. This 
was in 1905. Both the Superior and 
Central banks then took the ground floor 
quarters of the new skyseraper. In 
1921, the two institutions consolidated, 
retaining the federal charter. 

Resources of the bank today are over 
$60,000,000, deposits totalling more than 
$40,000,000. The main office remains 
in the Rockefeller building. 


Excavation for the Monongahela City 
Trust Company’s new building at the 
corner of West Main and Second 
Streets, Monongahela, Pennsylvania, 
which is to be erected at a cost of more 
than $350,000, has been completed. 

The new banking edifice to be built 
entirely of Indiana limestone, will be 
completed by October 1 it is planned. 
It will be a three story structure and 
when completed will be one of the finest 
bank buildings in the Monongahela 
valley. : 

In design, the completed edifice wil 
resemble the new Monongahela Bank 
and Trust Company’s home at Browns 
ville. The building will oceupy a lot 
measuring 60x120 feet. 

The interior of the new building wil 
be of imported Italian marble. Every 
modern device and piece of bank equip- 
ment will be installed. The vault wil 
be built in the rear of the bank and wil 
be one of the largest in this district 
Finest furnishings and grill work wil 
be installed. 


The opening of the new Farmers and 
Mechanies National Bank building * 
Mercer, Pennsylvania, was held recently. 
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Plans are being finished for a new bank 
and office building in Chicago, to be 
erected at 63rd and Green streets. The 
estimated cost is about $700,000. The 
building will be six stories high. It is 
being erected for the Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company, 6233 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of the new home of the Bridge- 
port Bank Company, Bridgeport, West 
Virginia, and work will soon be started | 
on its construction in order that the |} 
building may be completed by October. 


Work has been started on a three | 
sory addition affording approximately | 
6,400 additional square feet for banking | 
facilities at the Savings Investment and 
Trust Company’s bank building in East | 
Orange, New Jersey. The addition, the | 
second in five vears, will give an added 
frontage of 25 feet on Main Street and 
will run back for a distance of approxi- 
mately 64 feet. The present Main 
Street frontage is 45 feet: 

On the third floor will be kitchens, 
a dining room and rest rooms for the 
employes. 

Thomas M. James and Company, New 
York architects, have prepared the plans. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the First National Bank of Aris, 
Tennessee, it was decided to erect a 
five story banking structure at the north- 
east corner of Poplar and Wood 
streets, on Court Square. The building 
is to be reinforced concrete with light 
gray brick facing and stone trim- 
wing, and the banking rooms, which 
will oceupy the first floor, are to be 
finished with marble wainscoting. Fix- 
tures will be most modern. Directors’ 
rooms will be situated on a mezzanine 
flor. The four upper stories are to 
be fitted into office suites. December 1 
is set as date of completion of the strue- 
ture. 





Work will soon be started on a one 
story banking structure for the First 
National Bank of La Habra, California. 
The building will cost in excess of 
$50,000. 





A new bank building is planned being 
erected for the Agricultural National 
Bank of New York. Indefinite when 
project will mature. 


Plans are being drawn to make al- 
terations and an addition to cost $30,- 
000 to the East Side Trust and Savings 
Bank building of Chicago. 


A two story bank and office building 
to cost $50,000 will be erected for the 
Union State Bank of Fordson, Michi- 
gan. The structure will be 40x100 feet 
of brick with stone trim. 





— 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Jersey City, N. J. 


——— 


OTHING has been overlooked to make 
N the building of the First National’ 
Bank of Jersey City the equal in beauty 
of design and utility of construction of 
any bank building in the country. The 
main banking room, the board room, 
the corporation room, the vaults, are 
not only pleasing to the eye, but are 
admirably adapted for the convenience 
of the bank’s customers. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
gine. 
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J. T. BUSHONVILLE, President 


flashlight exposures. 


What Our Service Consists of— 


3—Complete superintendence. 


Hi 


COLUMBIA STATE SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 


Officers 
HOWARD F. SAMMON, Vice President and Cashier 
ARTHUR C. OHS, Assistant Cashier 


The exterior of this bank is of Georgia Marble with polished granite 
base. ‘Even though built on an inside lot, the interior is flooded 
with daylight, and photographs can be easily taken without the use of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W. Gibbons Uffendell, Inc., Bank Architect 


30 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CT 





Work will soon be started on the new 
Mt. Washington Building and Loan 
Company’s bank building of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It will be a one story structure, 
16x30 feet of brick construction. 


Sketches are being drawn of the new 
$100,000 two story bank building to be 
erected for the Bankers Guarantee Title 
and Trust Company at Akron, Ohio. 


The Pioneer Savings and Loan Com- 
pany’s bank building of Marietta, Ohio, 
will be remodeled. About $40,000 will 
be spent in making these improvements. 


Plans are being drawn for a bank 
building for the Bank of Prescott, 
Prescott, Michigan. It will be a one 


story structure, 25x52 feet and will cost 
$40,000. 


Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the First National Bank, 
MeAdoo, Pennsylvania, for which plans 
are now being drawn. 


The South Brooklyn Savings and 
Loan Association of Brooklyn, New 
York, plan making alterations to its 
bank building. 


The National Bank of Winter Haven, 
Florida, has changed its name to The 
American National Bank of Winter 
Haven, and The First National Bank 
of the City of Brooklyn. New York, to 
First National Bank of Brooklyn. 
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The Flatbush office of the Inying 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, New York, opened its en- 
larged and remodeled building recently. 


More than fifteen thousand people 
visited the Gommercial National Bank 
of Kansas City, Kansas, in its ney 
three-quarter million dollar building gt 
Sixth Street and Minnesota Avenue dur. 
ing its “open house” held recently, 


Another Chicago bank has expanded 
so that it requires a new and mod. 
ern building to transact its business, 
The new bank building will be eon. 
structed at 62nd and Cottage Grove 
Avenue by the directors of the Midway 
State Bank, from plans prepared by 
Kocher and Larson, architects. It will 
cost in the neighborhood of $175,000. 

The new structure will be done in the 
Egyptian style af architecture. It is ex. 
pected to be ready for oceupaney by 
about October 1. 


An eight story bank and office build. 
ing will be erected on the southeast 
corner of Grand Boulevard and Colo- 
rado Street, Los Angeles, California, 
for a syndicate of Glendale business 
men comprising Roy L. Kent, A. R. 
Eastman, F. J. W. Henry, A. R. Kil- 
gore, Charles W. Kent and Dr. T. C. 
Young. Walker and Eisen of Los 
Angeles are the architects. 


The new home of the Suburban Trust 
and Savings Bank at Oak Park, Illinois, 
was formally opened to the public re- 
cently. 

Upon entering the spacious lobby on 
the sides you will find desks for the use 
of bank patrons. Then comes the main 
banking room with its high arched dome 
of glass. On first entering, to the right 
and left, are the personal desks of the 
officers. Then come the different bank- 
ing departments flanking each side and 
the rear of the room. The base of the 
desks and cages is of beautiful black 
marble. From the top of this black 
marble base to the ceiling rise columns 
of cream colored, honeyeombed Traver- 
tine marble. The walls are done in 
cream colored Craftex stucco. The 
Grecian and Spanish architectural de- 
signs predominate. The mezzanine 
floor has been done in the same color 
scheme. On this floor are to be found 
private business offices. 

Topping each column of Travertine 
marble has been placed a wall plaque 
typifying coins of ancient Grecian cities. 


Plans are being made for a new three 
story bank building for the First Ne 
tional Bank of Norton, Virginia. 

Bids are being received on the $100, 
000 bank building to be erected for the 
Rondout Savings Bank of Rondout, 
New York. 
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Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a bank building, one story 
high, 20x75x45 feet of granite and 
Bedford stone trim for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Madison, Indiana. The 
structure will cost $65,000. 


The Bankers State Bank of Chicago 
is to have a new home in a four story 
bank, store and office building to be 
erected at Grand Boulevard and Forty- 
seventh Street at a cost of $400,000. 
The bank oceupies quarters in the 
building now on the ground and the 
tearing down of this structure and the 
erection of the new one are to proceed 
without interference to the business of 
the institution. 

The present building, in addition to 
the space oceupied by the bank, con- 
tains nine stores and sixteen offices. 
The new building is to be one of the 
finest bank and business structures on 
the South Side. The part to be oceu- 
pied by the bank will have very modern 
equipment and devices, including a huge 
vault for thousands of safety deposit 
boxes. Plans were drawn by Walter 
W. Ahlsehlager. Completion is sched- 
ued for January 1, 1927. 


The Haskell National Bank, Haskell, 
Texas, have awarded contract for gen- 
eral remodeling and enlargement of its 
banking house. 


Work has been started in making 
alterations to the quarters of the First 
National Bank of Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
to provide larger facilities for the trust 
department. Space will be provided 
in front of the banking room for this 
service which since its organization as 
a special department of the bank a few 
years ago has developed until now it 
holds in excess of one million dollars in 
trust funds. 

The trust department is maintained 
under direct supervision of the bank 
with J. W. Hockman, assistant cashier, 
in active charge. 


The New England National Bank 
and Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri, will erect a nine story bank 
and office building on the site of its 
present bank building. The estimated 
cost of the new structure is $600,000. 
The building will be a modern, fire- 
proof structure and will be used to 
house the bank and for office purposes. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
building for the Bank of Sarasota to 
be erected on its present site. Just as 
soon as the plans are completed, con- 
tracts will be awarded. 


The National Bank of La Crosse, 
la Crosse, Wisconsin, will make an 
addition to its building. These improve- 


ments, together with new equipment 
and furnishings will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000. 


Two hundred thousand dollars will 
be spent for the erection of a handsome 
new banking home for the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 
Indiana limestone will be used in the 
construction and the cost will be 
$200,000. 


Depositors’ Day at the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Co-operative 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, brought 
thousands of depositors and visitors to 
the new banking quarters. It marked 
the opening of the new bank and clos- 





CTo THE larger bank and its specialist architect 
our competitive prices on fine cabinet 
work will be interestingly low. 


CThe M. Ohmer's Sons Co. — 


DAUTON, 


OHLO 


Builders of Fine Bank Work Since '49 





To the smaller bank we offer, in addition a service cover- 
ing the entire interior equipment of its room, 
all under one contract, assuring work of 
Ohmer quality throughout. 


-iunssiiahed 


ing of the former quarters on Euclid 
Avenue. 


Flower girls in hoop skirts and 
poke bonnets distributed carnations to 
women visitors. The stateliness of the 
edifice was changed to friendliness by 
bouquets and greenery, by balloons tied 
here and there or chased by children, 
and by the orchestra that entertained. 


The new Suburban Trust and Savings 
Bank building was opened recently at 
Oak Park Avenue and Harrison Street, 
Chicago. 


The First National Bank of DeFuniak 
Springs, Florida, has awarded contract 
for an extension to its banking building. 
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ELIMINATING THE CAGES 


By E. F. HANSEN 


Treasurer, Beloit Scvings Bank, Eeloit, Wis. 





I 








Customers feel more at home in the Beloit Savings Bank because they can deal face to face with 
tellers. The absence of cages is a convenience also for workers. 


HE elimination of cages in our We have a frontage of only about 20 
building was necessitated by the feet and this space is further reduced 
very narrow width of the banking room. about half way back so that at best we 
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NEW HOME for | , . 
First National Bank, | ie 
Madison, Ind. 


Awnortuer beautiful bank 
building we have planned and 
are now building and equip- 
ping, on our “guaranteed 
limit” form of Contract. 





We have many satisfied 
customers. 


We can satisfy you too. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MADISON. IND. 


Our expert advice is free 
to you with no obligations 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY, Bank Builders 


1461 First National Bank Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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have a very small lobby and 
smaller working space back of 
counter. 

When we planned the fixtures fo, 
this room, we found that there would 
be almost no alleyway back of the cages 
if we made them of the usual size. We 
finally decided to eliminate them entirely 
so that tellers could move freely back 
of the counter without any doors to 
open and close and without the neces. 
sity of using keys to get into their eages, 

It was decided also to eliminate the 
high grill work in front of the counters 
and this was done as shown in the illys. 
tration. The counters are made of 2. 
inch marble slabs and there is a low 
grill covering the opening: in the counter 
through which transactions are made, 
but the customer and the teller talk to 
each other over the top of this grill, 
There is a marble slab extending 18 
inches above the counter and on top 
of this is another slab extending 14 
inches toward the teller. In this way 
an overhanging protection is given for 
the money placed on the counter itself. 

At first some people viewing this ar- 
rangement asked how the money is pro- 
tected. It seemed to them that anyone 
could reach over, but when this was 
tried it did not prove easy. 

The only money that is kept on the 
the counter is in the change machine 
and a person reaching over would get 
only pennies and nickels and dimes if 
anything. The currency, of course, is 
kept in drawers. 


even 
the 


Another objection was that it would 
have a peculiar appearance. We over- 
came this by placing attractive electric 
lamps of marble at various intervals 
as shown in the picture. This makes 
the interior of the bank more attractive. 
Although we have no cages, the tellers 
do work separately. Each teller is re- 
sponsible for everything that comes 
through his wicket, and there is a short 
screen dividing the counter so that 
there will be no mixup of tickets and 
other papers left on the counter. 

There are two important advantages 
in this plan. First, the tellers get about 
more easily than if there were cages, 
and they save a great deal of time and 
work with each other to better advan- 
tage. Secondly, it gives our customers 
a feeling of more personal contact with 
the men who are waiting on them. 


.Many customers have mentioned this. 


While the arrangement was made to 
meet a special condition in a very nar- 
row banking room, it has proved %0 
satisfactory that we intend to use it 
in our new bank building which will have 
more adequate space. 


A two story bank building, 50x11 
feet of brick with terra cotta trim, 38 
to be constructed for the State Bank ot 
Hammond, Hammond, Indiana. K. M. 
Vitzthum and Company are the arebi- 
tects. 
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Dignified Advertising 
that Dominates 


Designed by skilled artists to harmonize 
with the architectural design of your building, 
Flexlume’s beauty and strength adds its attrac- 
tiveness and compels favorable attention. - 

The Flexlume electric day-and-night sign is 
that type of advertising—refined by day, bril- 
liant by night, always dignified. 

Send for photoprints showing a variety of 


bank installations, and free 


garding our sketch service. 


information re- 


Also exposed lamp and other types of electric 
signs for those who prefer or require them, 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1400 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Phone: 
““FLEXLUME” 
All Principal 

Cities 


The newly completed home of the 
Sonoma County National Bank and 
Petaluma Savings Bank, Petaluma, 
California, was recently opened for in- 
spection. The Sonoma County National 
Bank is the oldest financial institution 
in the county and one of the largest 
banks in point of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits in all the North Bay 
District. It was established in 1866 by 
the late J. D. MeNear and his brother, 
the late W. W. MeNear, as the Bank 
of Sonoma County, with capital of 
$100,000. 

The Sonoma County National Bank 
and Petaluma Savings Bank now com- 
bined, have capital, surplus and profits 
of more than $900,000 and given re- 
sources exceeding $5,400,000. 


One hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars will be spent in rebuilding the bank 
building of the Merchants State Bank, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, which was de- 
stroyed by fire. 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Sheridan Trust and 
Savings Bank in Chicago, held May 11, 
the following appointments were made: 

Julian F. Brasor, vice president; 
J. R. W. Bjorkman, cashier; Maleolm 
C. Engstrom, comptroller; Axel R. 
Pedersen and H. W. Van Loan, assist- 
ant eashiers, and Howard S. Hane, 
auditor. 


FLEXLUME 


Factories also at 
Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Calif. and 

Toronto, Canada. 


Sixty thousand dollars will be spent 
in the erection of a one story bank 
building for The Prospect National 
Bank, Trenton, New Jersey. It will be 
of brick and limestone construction and 
will be 50x55 feet. 


the Com- 
Sayville, 


A new bank building for 
munity Trust Company at 
New York, is contemplated. 


The State Bank of Skaneateles, New 
York, plans the construction of a new 
bank building. Maturity indefinite. 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OPENS 
IN LANSING, MICHIGAN 


The third industrial bank in the 
State of Michigan opened during May 
in Lansing, Michigan. The new institu- 
tion is ealled the Industrial Bank of 
Lansing, and is headed by J. I. Van 
Keuren who has had a wide experience 
in the industrial loan field. 

The capitalization of the bank is 
$50,000 with a paid in surplus of $25,- 
000. It will do a business in the small 
loan field, accepting deposits as provided 
for industrial banks under the Michigan 
laws, and will work in co-operation 
with the other banks of Lansing. 

The officers, in addition to Mr. Van 
Keuren, are: Frank A. Stolte, vice 


president; F. N. Arbaugh, vice presi- 
dent; Bruce E. Anderson, secretary; 
and L. C. Greenman, treasurer. 


TWO MORE BRANCHES 
FOR LA MONTE & SON 


Announcement was recently made by 
George La Monte & Son, New York 
City, well-known manufacturers of bank 
safety paper, concerning the establish- 
ment of two new branch offices, one in 
the National City Bank Building, Cleve- 
land, and the other in the Healy Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 

These offices represent the seventh 
and eighth to be established by this 
concern, the others being located in 
Chieago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Franeiseo, Toronto, Canada, Zurich, 
Switzerland, and also a number of 
special agents in other countries. 

This company is recognized as the 
pioneer maker of safety paper, the first 
product being known as “National 
Safety Paper.” Other papers now 
manufactured by this concern include 
La Monte bond, bankers safety paper, 
safety check paper, anchor safety paper 
and exchange safety paper, all of which 
are used chiefly for checks. Special 
coupon and trading stamp papers and 
the safety ticket papers used by rail- 
roads for interline tickets are also manu- 
factured by this company. 
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THE FARMS FURNISH OUR PRESIDENTS 


O* THE twenty-nine men who have been president of the United States, 
more than 51%, were the sons of farmers or planters. 

sons of merchants, three of clergymen, two of lawyers, one of a jurist, one of 
a statesman, one of a sexton and constable, one of a tanner, one of an iron 





manufacturer and one of a physician. 


Three were the 


HOW YOUR FARMERS SHOULD 
LOOK AT THEIR JOBS 


If agriculture does not mean great wealth, 
it does mean a character of independence 
vouchsafed to no other trade or profession 


By MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


First Vice President of American Bankers Association and President, First National Bank, Chicago 


HILE we are inclined to worry 

about everything affecting our 
welfare, there has perhaps been more 
concern displayed about our food 
supplies than about any other one neces- 
sity. In recent years, the subject of 
the welfare of the farmer has been our 
most fruitful topic of conversation. 

It is only a few years ago that there 
was a wide-spread feeling, voiced by the 
leading agriculturists of the country, 
that the time was approaching when 
America would not be able to feed its 
increasing population. We can remem- 
ber the thrilling speeches and the seem- 
ingly unanswerable facts displayed to 
prove that production was gradually 
falling behind consumption, and that 
unless there was an improvement in 
farming methods, the nation would face 
the necessity of importing a large per- 
centage of its food. 

I acknowledge, so thoroughly was I 
convinced of this fact, that on more 
than one occasion I argued, long and 
loudly, for diversification, intensive eul- 
tivation, and larger production. What 
is the situation now? The worry seems 
no longer to be for food for the hungry 
millions, but for more millions to con- 
sume our tons of food. Our evangelists 
of despair have talked so much about 
over-production and surplus of agri- 
cultural products since 1920, that we 
are perhaps warranted in calling their 
attention to a fact or two with respect 
to production. 

From 1911 to 1915, the average pro- 
duetion of cotton was 14,175,000 bales at 
an average price of 12 41/100 cents per 
pound, while in the period from 1921 
to 1925 (the last year estimated), the 


Correspondence Envelopes 


HECO—CHICAGO 








production averaged 11,362,000 bales, at 
an average price of 21 85/100 cents per 
pound! 

In the 1911-1915 period, wheat pro- 
duction averaged 806,358,000 bushels at 


If farmers would be happy, 
they must take stock of their 
blessings, get rid of quack 
doctors of political bunkum, 
revalue plant and equipment, 
and start over again. 


—MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 





an average price of 89 cents, while in the 
1921-1925 period, the average produc- 
tion was 804,384,000 bushels at a $1.11% 
average. 

In the former period, corn produc- 
tion averaged 2,754,000,000 bushels at 
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an average price of 60 3/10 cents, while 
in the latter period, the average was 
2,873,000,000 at an average of 69 6/10 
cents. 

With the exception of cotton and 
cattle on farms, production has been 
almost uniform in the two periods, which 
eliminates, of course, the five year period 
from 1916 to 1920 inclusive, which em- 
braced the activity of the war and the 
early post-war inflation. In no ease, 
has production anywhere approached an 
increase commensurate with the increase 
in population between the two dates. 
It, therefore, seems perfectly obvious 
that the so-called surplus production is 
largely a myth, and that the cause of 
the farmer’s complaint, that he is not 
making a profit from his farm opera- 
tions, must be looked for in some other 
direction. 

After all, what is the matter with 
agriculture? 

In the first place, I confess I do not 
know, and in the second place, I plead 
guilty to having no clear-cut remedy, 
but there are a few facts which seem 
to me obvious, as a part, at least, of the 
underlying causes of the present situa- 
tion, and which, if correct, and if ree- 
ognized and accepted, suggest them- 
selves something of the remedy that 
sooner or later must be applied. 

’ It seems to me that present difficulties 
had their inception largely in inflation 
of prices prevailing for agricultural 
products from about 1915 to 1920, with 
the consequent, of course, large expan- 
sion of profits from farming operations. 
This increase of profits led, as inevit- 
ably with the farmer as with the manu- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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BANK DEPOSITORS MADE Make Your Advice to 
BY CLUB WORK et oo 





F In addition to advising, hand your far- 
Profits of $100 to $800 a — earned mers these books with complete illus- 
by boys and girls encouraged in farm trated instructiogs. Then your advice 


project work by Wisconsin bankers will mean more. What you say will be 

. backed by other authorities and your 
farmers will have it all in print with the 
name of your bank on the cover! 


NET gain of $809.48 was made by _it costs to produce farm products. They 
Harold J. Lundt, an 18-year-old are, therefore, going to be more pro- 
boy of Jefferson county, Wis., from his _ gressive and more successful members 
poultry project in one of the boys’ and of the community than they would be 
girls’ clubs fostered by the bankers of without this experience and training. 
that state. This, of course, is an unusual Not only does this club work in Wis- 
record, but the same boy also made a_ consin teach boys and girls how to make 
net gain of $206.81 in one year by rais- money from various outdoor projects, 
ing purebred sheep. but it also encourages them to exhibit 
When a boy going to school and help- what they ‘have produced at county and 
ing with the farm work, can make a net state fairs. 
gain of $1000 in one year he is cer- Alice Clarke, for example, took hey 
tainly an important prospective deposi- best sheep to five different fairs, in- 
' tor for his local bank. The fact that the cluding the International Livestock Ex- 
banker encouraged and helped him to position at Chicago, 100 miles away. 











CORN RECORD 






Increase Farm Profits 
They tell how to do all sorts of farm 
work in the most profitable way. It’s 
easy for you to help your farmer cus- 
tomers in this way. 


Pictures Tell the Story 


POTATO RECORD 





CALF RECORD 





eg ee 
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These books are filled with pictures, as 
you see. On many pages, the pictures 
tell the story so clearly, that a farmer 
doesn’t need to read much to get the 
point. In fact, there 
are very few words 
on any page. 


: Your Own 
7 Each club member must keep a record of his costs and profits. At the left is a page from a Message on 
t poultry project book. The one at the right is a page from a sheep record. the Cover 


Any banking niessage 
you wish will be printed 
on the back cover of 
each book free. This 
ties the farmer to your 
bank 


Get This PAMPHLET 


get it started, makes it certain that the She also took her sheep to the State Fair 

banker is the business man who is going at Milwaukee, to the Rock County Fair 

to benefit. at Janesville, to a fair at Evansville 
Several thousand boys and girls in and to one at Madison. She won prizes 
Wisconsin, as well as in other states, totalling $436. In the course of the 





, are having somewhat similar success. year, she took in $125.20 from the sale Pee snes tse FREE ewer 
As an example of what a girl can do in of wool and lambs. 1 red rng Rot — 

. . >. 
nh outdoor projects, take the case of Alice In promoting this work the Wiscon- It lists practical books for farmers that 


Clarke, a 14-year-old girl living in Rock 


cost almost nothing—some as low as 


: C > sin Bankers Association has provided Zeents each. Also live stock, cards 
i sp articles, charts, : . lee- 
ounty, Wis. She made a net gain of a series of buttons to be awarded to tures, and thorough instruction books 
$339.50 on her sheep in one year } ; on ail important farm subjects—all 
9 Th - ag boys and girls having success in these listed In this pamphlet. 
e benefit of this work to bankers 


; aa ; Send No Money 3's..." 
is not represented entirely by the dol- Achievement Clubs. A bronze button Soni She henna tie EY 2 postal or 


is wiv 2eccf: ; to your letter head. Ask for, ‘List of 
lars and cents figures, for these young is given for the successful completion of Ek dR LM” Bea 


= folks are learning to keep books, they the first year’s work, a silver button for Send WOW for FREE copy! 
are learning the importance of good the second year’s work, a gold button | | International Harvester Company 
honest work, are being inspired to higher for the third year’s work, and a special Aeitnisuiane Aaipatias Radattiiies 
ambitions, and they are learning what (Continued on page 66) 606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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HOW A FIELDMAN HELPS 
TO WIN DEPOSITS 


Bank in a town of 2000 finds it profit- 
able to employ a man to spend 
all his time among the farmers 


By LUCIAN HARRIS 


President, Rising Sun State Bank, Rising Sun, Ind. 
— 
edge to make thorough inspections of 
this kind and his judgment is worth 
more than that of the men in the bank. 
By working in this way, he became 
popular among the farmers and our 
other country customers immediately, 
He secured many new accounts and by 
weekly conferences with our country 
customers, he made various suggestions 
which resulted in increasing the balances 
of accounts already on our books. 


CRE MREE NTIS OF Oat ERNE 0 ae lc RE He secures the largest percentage of 


Above, the bank’s fieldman and his car. The bag is used to carry money for cashing checks. To 
the right is seen a section of the fertile valley in which he works. 


gs three years our deposits have in- 
creased 33-1/3 per cent and our 
trust business has increased 900 per cent. 
Inasmuch as we are located in a strictly 
farming community, we feel that this 
gain is largely due to the fact that we 
have had a man who spends his entire 
time among the farmers of this section. 

This fieldman is practically an entire 
banking institution in himself. He 
performs all the operations performed 
in the bank, but he does it on the 
farmer’s place. He also does about all 
the work an ordinary county agent is 
expected to do. 

This plan was inaugurated three years 
ago when we came to the conclusion that 
we did not know our territory as well 
as we-should. None of the men who 
were employed by the bank at that time 
were particularly fitted to go out and 
study the territory, so we considered the 
matter of employing someone from out- 
side, especially for this work. 

We found a man who had been raised 
as a farmer but who had been educated 
so that he could readily gain the bank’s 
viewpoint. We secured his appointment 
as assistant county agent, it being under- 
stood that the bank would pay his entire 
salary. This was done in order to give 
him an immediate standing among the 
farmers and a greater opportunity to 
be of definite help in farm work. In 
order to give him a definite tie up with 
the bank, we made him assistant cashier 
and gave him a training in all phases 
of bank practice. 

We did not “turn him loose” telling 
him to spend all his time helping the 
farmers to figure out better methods of 
farming, but rather we assigned him 
to definite banking work. He was to 
visit once a week all the country stores, 
the co-operative cream stations, and the 
principal farms of our trade territory. 


the bank’s insurance business and has 
been the means of developing many trust 
accounts. His work with the boys and 
girls in connection with his county 
agent’s duties, has made our bank the 
most popular one in the community, 
especially among the younger genera- 
tion—and when you are popular among 
the children, your popularity with 
parents is assured. 

He has not done much in 
the way of specific solicita- 
tion. His very presence, be- 

eause of his genial na- 
ture and his genuine 
interest in farming, 
seems to suggest 
the use of the 
bank. This we be 
lieve, is the spirit 
that builds _per- 
manent business. 


His instructions were to eash checks, 
receive deposits, make small loans and 
receive applications for larger loans. 
The one job for which we depend en- 
tirely upon him,: is the, inspection of 
farms and livestock on which loans are 
asked. He has the time and the knowl- 


The picture at the right 
shows the fieldman trans- 
acting business with a far- 
mer and his wife. The route 
is not so long but that he 
has plenty of time to visit 
with each customer, and 
these visits are largely on 
farming methods and con- 
ditions. The country stores 
and cream stations, above, 
are visited regularly and 
yield much business for the 
bank. 
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BANKS 


FOUNDED 1862 


tinuous growth. We 





We invite your business 
on a 64-year record of con- 


fully equipped to serve you 
in every banking function. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


are 
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Visible protection 


discourages fraud 


When the check manipulator 
sees the wavy lines which identify 
National Safety Paper, he knows 
that it would be extremely hazard- 
ous to try to alter that check. 

The slightest attempt to change 
the writing by chemical or me- 
chanical 


eradicator, 


would be 


instantly exposed by a glaring 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 


THE WAY TO 


*#T) ANKERS may have the best of 

warehouse receipts as collateral 
if they will insist upon them,” said 
H. 8. Yohe to the St. Louis chapter of 
the Robert Morris Associates at a re- 
cent meeting in that city. Mr. Yohe is 
in charge of the administration of the 
United States Warehouse Act and the 
edit men of the St. Louis banks in- 
vited him to explain the advantages of 
Warehouse receipts issued under this 
aet. 

In his talk he pointed out two things 
% Most important in making this fed- 
al statute of value to bankers: its 
administration, and the banker’s insist- 
mee On receipts from federally-licensed 
warehouses. . 

It is clear that the administration is 
throwing all possible protection around 
the receipts, but bankers generally have 
tot yet insisted on this type of com- 
modity collateral. In some localities, 
bankers’ associations have passed reso- 
lutions favoring such collateral and the 


Readers wil! 


SAFEGUARD 
COMMODITY RECEIPTS 


Importance of federal licensed warehouse 
receipts as collateral is emphasized by H. S. 
Yohe in recent talk before St. Louis bankers 


secretaries have notified all. member 
hanks to insist on receipts from licensed 
warehouses. But, when the borrower 
comes into the bank, he is able to offer 
some excuse for not providing a gov- 
ernment receipt, and this is too often 
accepted because the credit officer is not 
fully informed on the subject. 

The chief value in this collateral, Mr. 
Yohe pointed out, is that frequent gov- 
ernment supervision insures the proper 
storage of the commodity. and adher- 
ence to the requirements of the act. 
The receipt gives specifie information 
regarding’ the weight and quality of the 
product stored—or at least it does this 
when the owner is willing that it should. 
The receipt always gives the weight, 
but the owner may request that nothing 
be said of the grade. In this ease, 
the receipt is stamped plainly to warn 
the banker that his estimate of the 
value of his collateral must be on the 
basis of the lowest grade. 

If the receipt is for 10 bales of cotton 


white spot in the paper. 
Do 


crime? 


your checks discourage 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


weighing 5,000 pounds, the actual value 
of those bales may be anywhere from 
$1,000 down to only $150! So, it is 
obviously essential to have official infor- 
mation on the grade of the product if 
the receipt is to be valued. 

Warehousemen who do not operate 
under the law often present the excuse 
that the cost to them will be excessive 
because they must conform to the state 
and federal laws if the state law is 
mandatory. These faults, ‘he says, are 
more fancied than real. In fact the 
benefits to the warehouse (when banks 
insist on federal receipts) are so great 
that the original cost is soon counter- 
acted by increased business. One cot- 
ton warehouse doubled its business the 
first 15 months after being licensed. 

There is sometimes danger in depend- 
ing too much on the state law, in many 
states the requirements for securing a 
license being so trivial that it is of 
little real value. 

The federal law requires rigid ex- 
amination of the organization applying 
for a license. This includes legal in- 
spection to make sure that the owners 
are legally liable for the operation of 
the business; an unbiased investigation 
of managers, officers, directors, persons 
in charge at the warehouse, and some- 
times stockholders; and a technical ex- 
amination of the warehouse to deter- 
mine its fitness for storing safely the 
commodities that may be offered. 
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Your 
Wealthy 
Neighbor 


UST over an imag- 

inary line lies the 
Dominion of Canada, 
with the richest unde- 
veloped areas of agri- 
cultural land on the 
continent of North 
America. 


Rich 
Virgin Lands 


$15 to $20 
An Acre 


are giving opportunity 
to thousands. With 
opportunity comes 
settlement; with set- 
tlement, trade; with 
trade, wealth. Keep 
a friendly eye on 
Canada. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 


DAVENPORT TAYLOR MFC CO 


CHicaGao ——— 
MCW YORK 


CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 

endars, Building Directories, Name 

plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 
Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 


ENVELOPES—AIl Kinds 
HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


All of this is done before a license 
is issued. After that, inspections are 
made at varying intervals from one 
month to three months depending upon 
what seems necessary to insure safety 
of the collateral. 

The first cost is the only cost to the 
warehouse, as subsequent inspections 
are made at the expense of the govern- 
ment. 

The warehouseman must place his 
order for receipts through the govern- 
ment, and these are printed with about 
as many safeguards as are used to in- 
sure the genuineness of paper dollars. 
They are printed on safety paper and 
each one is numbered and charged to 
the warehouse purchasing it. When the 
house is inspected, these receipts are 
checked and the warehouseman must 
show that he has the goods represented 
by all outstanding receipts, or else he 
must produce the cancelled receipts. 

Those attending this meeting of the 
Robert Morris Associates included: 

From the Boatmens National Bank: 
Edgar L. Taylor, vice president; L. C. 
Bryan, vice president and cashier; and 
A. Wagenfuehr, asst. cashier. From 
the Federal Reserve Bank: O. M. Atte- 
bery, deputy governor; J. W. White, 
cashier; J. P. Phillips, credit manager. 
From the Lafayette South Side Bank: 
J. L. Rehme, vice president and cashier ; 
and W. J. Jones, asst. cashier. From 
the National Bank of Commerce: A. W. 
Thias, vice president; and G. H. Klein- 
schmidt, asst. cashier. From the First 
National Bank in St. Louis: B. H. 
Lang, vice president; E. C. Stuart, 
vice president; Jas. McCleave, asst. 
cashier; and H. L. Welch, credit 
manager. From the First National 
Company: R. R. Clabaugh, vice presi- 
dent. From the Liberty Central Trust 
Company: W. A. Gordon, vice presi- 
dent; and Robert Kerr, credit manager. 
From the Mercantile Trust Company: 
Arthur F. Barnes, vice president; and 
Louis F. Byrne, credit manager. From 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company: 
Hord Harding, vice president; Guy C. 
Philips, vice president; and O. A. Row- 
land, credit manager. 

Others at the meeting included: H. S. 
Yohe, in charge of administering the 
U. S. Warehouse Act; J. Y. Beaty, as- 
sociate editor, THE BANKERS MONTHLY; 
John 8. Wood, chief National Bank 
‘xaminer; Stuart Maun, asst. National 
Bank examiner; 
clearing house examiner. 


SIMPLE CARTOON SHOWS 
RIGHT WAY TO FARM 


The effectiveness of the cartoon was 
combined with a novel way of typing 
the reading matter on a piece of pub- 
licity recently sent out by the Bank of 
Amity, Arkansas. The cartoon showed 
profitable cattle well cared for, as pro- 
tection from bad weather. 


and J. T. Clabaugh, ' 
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The reading matter was typed in the 
form of a large question mark and read 
as follows: 

“Does dairying pay? 

“It depends on the grade of cows 
and how they are treated. Good 
stables save farm labor, save feej 
and put the run-down farm on a 
paying basis. Dairying is a bygi- 
ness—it must be studied. Hap- 
hazard methods are ruinous. Sel] 
some cream, eggs, poultry, vege. 
tables every week. Raise more cot. 
ton on fewer acres. Ask us for 
booklets on these things.” 

It required some experimenting to 
make this reading matter fit into the 
form of a question mark. This was 
carried on by first drawing an outline 
of a large question mark and then typ. 
ing the message into this until just the 
right arrangement was reached. 


BANK DEPOSITORS MADE 
BY CLUB WORK 


(Continued from page 63) 
diploma for completion of four year’ 
work. 

The children are required to enter a 
project specified by the bankers, being 
given their choice of several. They 
must keep accurate records, they must 
make public exhibits, they must estab- 
lish an account with some bank, and 
they must hand in a written report. 

The buttons provided by the bankers 
contain a four-leaf clover. On each 


C. D. Rorer, president, Bank of Commerce, 

Eugene, Ore., and one of the members of # 

club sponsored by the bank. They are both 
proud of this splendid Jersey calf. 


leaf is the letter H. The four H's 
represent the slogan of Boys’ and Girls 
Clubs which is, “Head—Heart—Hané 
—Health.” 

Superimposed over this clover is 4 
triangle containing the words “Wiscot- 
sin Bankers Association.” Around the 
cireumférence of the pin are the words 
“Achievement, Boys and Girls Clubs.” 

The state provides a club leader and 
in many counties the county provide 
direct supervision. In other cases, the 
local banker secures the services of some 
one, either full time or part time, 
look after the club work. 
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HOW FARMERS SHOULD 
LOOK AT JOBS 


(Continued from page 62) 
facturer, to the expansion of plant and 
equipment, meaning, of course, the ac- 
suirement by the individual of larger 
gereage and of modern machinery for 
the conduct of his business. 


These statements are general and do 
not apply to every one engaged in the 
business for there are literally millions 
of farmers who have gone through the 
recent crisis without any difficulty. 

My information leads me to believe 
that the complaints are coming from less 
than 25 per cent of the ‘farmers of the 
country, and from the horde of politi- 
cians who are seeking to make capital 
out of the situation. 

Let us analyze the results of this in- 
flation and expansion. The farmer who 
was operating on land, valued at $100 
per acre, with a loan of $50 an aere, 
suddenly found that his land had a 
market value of $200 per acre. He also 
diseovered that if he had a new tractor 
and some new farm machinery, he could 
greatly increase his production. But 
if he did that, he would need a larger 
barn and more warehouse facilities. The 
chances are that with an appraisal of 
$200 per acre on his land, he increased 
his loan to $100 per acre, thereby 
doubling his capital account and his 
bonded debt, not out of earnings, but, 
as we would say, because of his ability 
to effect a “clean write-up” of 100 per 
cent on his plant account. 


If his $100 acre farm was clear, he 
probably bought his neighbor’s farm for 
$200 per acre and mortgaged both the 
new and the old for $100 per acre. In 
this latter case, he had increased his 
capital account by 150 per cent. It 
is easy to see what this did to his net 
percentage of income, contrasted with 
his original position. If he had been 
able to make 6 per cent on his original 
investment, he cut his net income to 
about 3 per cent. 


But, worse than that happened. His 
ealeulations had been made upon a price 
for his product which reflected a war- 
time demand and buying power of 
government money which, when the war 
Was over, was suddenly curtailed, and 
with demand gone, with buying power 
withdrawn, he found his gross selling 
price again cut in two. If his gross, 
therefore, at the high figure, had enabled 
him to make 3 per cent net on his new 
capitalization, this now was cut, at least, 
one-half by the reduction of his gross 
selling price, and instead of making 6 
per cent return, as he was able to do 
on his original $100-acre farm, he has 
sinee found himself lucky if he has 
made 144 per cent on his new eapital 
account. 

This general statement of the situation 
may be successfully attacked. But if 
the sober truth were admitted, I am 
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confident that something of this kind 
underlies 75 per cent of the present 
difficulty. 

How can it be remedied? I believe 
that time and intelligent hard work is 
the surest restorative of better condi- 
tions. I am perfectly certain that no 
magic of a Houdini, or legerdemain of 
trick legislation, can accomplish the 
result. There are a few facts, however, 
which it seems to me must be faced ind 
accepted before a start to better things 
can be made. 

The first and most important fact is 
a recognition of what has always seemed 
to me to be obvious: that farming, never 
was, is not now, and will never be a 
so-called, money making proposition By 
this, I mean a business in which a man 
may engage with the certainty of being 
able (over a period of years,) from the 
production and sale of farm commod- 
ities, to accumulate great wealth. I 
know there are those who will say that 
unless farming can be made a success- 
ful money making proposition, there is 
no hope for the future of the country. 

My argument with such people will 
turn on the correct definition of what 
is a satisfactory money making business. 
I believe that if farming is intelligently 
and industriously followed, it is a satis- 
factory business, but I do not believe 
that it is sufficiently a money making 
proposition to attract those who are 
ambitious to play for big fortunes. 

I know there are those, also, who say 
that many men have grown rich in the 
past in agriculture. I do not think they 
have from the mere production and sale 
of farm commodities. They owed their 
suecess most largely to the ownership 
of what would now be considered very 
cheap lands, which over a period of 
years, have shown quadruple and more 
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appreciation in values, and this is true 
not only of those actively engaged in 
farming, but those who have operated 
our large cattle ranches as well. 

But, if agriculture does not mean 
great wealth, it does mean much more. 
It means, if intelligently and indus- 
triously followed, a character of in- 
dependence vouchsafed to no other trade 
or profession. It means a home, with 
comforts, and dignity, and self-respect, 
that cannot be claimed by those in any 
other activity of life. 

It is these so-called unledgered items 
of the farmer’s income that are too often 
lost sight of in the caleulations made 
by our reformer friends, who would 
legislate a living wage and universal 
prosperity to those engaged in agri- 
culture. : 

If farmers would be happy, they must 
take stock of their blessings and thank 
God for them, get rid of quack doctors 
of political bunkem, revalue’ plant and 
equipment, and start over again in full 
knowledge of the fact that they must 
face keen and effective competition, that 
they must work hard and intelligently, 

When they do this, I feel perfeetly 
certain that over a period of years, they 
will find that they have lived well, that 
they have had a fair margin for the 
enjoyment of all the necessities of life, 
and a surplus for those luxuries which 
they have a right to claim, and above all, 
that they will have had a chance to be 
independent individuals, real men, and 
self-respecting citizens. 


A. J. Silva has resigned his position 
of assistant manager of the Pittsburg 
California branch of the . Mereantile 
Trust Company to take up the position 
of manager of the Santa Clara branch 
of that banking concern. 
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FORGED ENDORSEMENTS 


(Continued from page 20) 
it Violette’s signature on it is a for- 
gery.” 

“But it’s supposed to be acknowledged 
before Albert Bradbury as a Justice of 
the Peace,” Miss Kinnear suggested. 

Flemming took another look at the 
mortgage. 

“Yes, and I can swear Bradbury’s 
signature’s forgery number two.” 

“And I gave young Bradbury my 
check for $3,000 on the Rovee State 
Bank.” 

“Well, I may be wrong, but, unless I 
miss my guess, young Bradbury’s al- 
ready put Violette’s endorsement on the 
back of that check and hustled down to 
the bank—that’ll be forgery number 
three.” 

“Call up the bank, please,” Miss Kin- 
near urged. 

Flemming got the bank, asked a few 
pertinent questions, and hung up the 
receiver with a doleful shake of the 
head. 

“Just as I 
cash.” 

Flemming went to the _ telephone 
again, called up the X & Y Railway 
Station, and received a few more equally 
discouraging replies. 

“Young Bradbury’s just left on the 
local train for Annett Junction,’’ Flem- 
ming explained. 

“But that’s in Kent County, and we 
ean bring him back and put him in the 
penitentiary for forgery, if we can’t 
do anything else,’ Miss Kinnear 
averred. 

Flemming shook his head. 

“Nothing doing, unless ‘Bertie’ Brad- 
bury’s a bigger fool than I think he is,” 
was the positive reply. “He can catch 


expected—he’s got the 


a through train for the west at the 
Junction, and he’s certainly not going 
to linger in this county or state with 
these things hanging over his head. By 
the time you could swear out a warrant 
and get an officer down there Brad- 
bury’d be a hundred miles beyond sun- 
down.” 

“Well, by the time a maiden lady’s 
lived as long as I have and protected 
her money from thieves and rogues, 
she’s picked up a little law, and I don’t 
believe that the Rovee State Bank can 
pay Bradbury the cash on the forged 
endorsement and charge the check to mv 
account, so I may come out all right 
after all,’ Miss Kinnear suggested. 
“You eall up the bank, explain the cir- 
cumstances, and tell them that I forbid 
them from charging the check to my 
account. If they do, I'll employ a law- 
ver and sue them for the amount, and 
vou can make it just as sharp as you 
like.” 

Flemming sent the required message, 
the bank officials were called together in 
a hurry, the president telephoned Mavor 
Malone, the bank’s attorney, gave him 
an outline of the case, and Malone has- 
tened up to the board room where the 
anxious officials were assembled. 

“Now, you know all the facts, and 
what would you suggest that we had 
better do?” the president announced. 

“T suppose it’s serious enough for 
vou to follow my advice,” Malone re- 
torted. 

“Tt certainly is—the worst fix we’ve 
been in this year,” the president ad- 
mitted. 

“Well, if that’s the ease, call up Miss 
Kinnear, tell her that you have no in- 
tention of charging the check to her 
account, that the mistake is all yours, 
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and that there will be no necessity for 
her employing a lawyer.” 

“Then that means that ‘Bertie’ Brad 
bury’s on. his way west with $3,000 
our money.” 

“I fancy that’s right—at least I don't 
suppose he’d be fool enough to leave jt 
behind.” 

“That’s the law?” 

“Well, nobody can say what the lay 
is until the case has been fought out jn 
court, but I wouldn’t take a chance op 
fighting it. There’s a New York cage 
absolutely dead against us, that courts 
of this state would be mighty apt to 
follow,” Malone told them. 

“And there’s no possible chance? 
You’ve pulled us out of some mighty 
dangerous holes in the past,” the cashier 
reminded him. 

“There’s one slight chance,” Malone 
“Before I left the office I tele- 
phoned old Albert Bradbury, told him 
what was in the wind and that we were 
going to arrest his son Bertie for for. 
gery, and suggested that he'd better 
come up here to the bank and see what 
could be done. If we’ve got him ‘going’ 
to that extent, we might chisel the cash 
out of him, if all the cireumstanees work 
just right.” 

“Mr. Bradbury’s out in the hall— 
wants to see the officials,” the junior 
clerk announced. 

“Send him in.” 

Bradbury entered the board-room, 
wearing his familiar yellow duster, a 
broad-brimmed hat on his venerable 
head, and a look of combined sadness 
and hypocrisy on his wrinkled face. 

“Very bad piece of business, gentle 
men,” he quavered. “Pity, pity, pity— 
my son Bertie—my son. Terrible, ter- 
rible.”’ 

“The question is, what do you intend 
to do about it?’ Malone demanded. 
“I don’t suppose you want us to send 
a warrant after your son, have him 
brought back, and tried for forgery. 
The District Attorney can put three 
counts in his indictment, and get a con- 
viction on every one.” 

“Pity,”’ Bradbury repeated. “But 
what can I do? I’m a poor man, no 
money to spare. Besides, Bertie’s out 
of the country by this time, and will 
be outside of the state by the time you 
can get a warrant out. Oh, it’s terrible. 
I don’t know where he’s gone and will 
never see him again. I’m an old mas, 


of 


‘ and my days have been full of sorrow. 


Too much inclined to speculate, Bertie 
was.” 

“Are you sure he got away?” de- 
manded Malone. 

“What do you mean?” 


“Telegram for Mr. 
junior clerk announced. 


Malone excused himself, ripped ope? 
the yellow envelope, and examined the 
telegram contained therein, “ ‘All trains 
for the north held up, further servic 
eancelled, account of floods of Tokis 


Malone,” _ the 
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River,” Malone read. “That 
that Bertie’s train won’t get to Annett 
Junetion, and with the whole country 
fooded the only way he can get out of 
the state is with a flying machine.” 

“That’ll give us time to get out and 
grve a dozen warrants,” the cashier 
broke in. 

“Pity,” Bradbury repeated, “but my 
name’s never been disgraced yet, and 
[ll pay it before I'll have anything 
come out in the newspapers.” 

“And you'll pay in cash, too,” Malone 
averred. “The bank’s had enough to 
do with Bradbury checks.” 

“Yes, it’ll be cash,” Bradbury agreed. 

“Our eashier’!] go down to your office 
with you now and get the money,” the 
president suggested. 

“T made up my mind when I got Mr. 


means 


Malone’s telephone message that you , 


would have no merey on me, so I 
brought the cash along with me,” Brad- 
bury exclaimed, threw a roll of bills on 
the table, and turned toward the door. 
“Wait till the cashier counts it,’’ Malone 
suggested. 

“Three thousand dollars—all correct,” 
the cashier announced, and Bradbury 
lost no time in “making himself scarce,” 
as director Warren expressed it. 

“T really think it’s one of 
masterpieces, but I must say that you 
did seem somewhat ill at ease while vou 
were negotiating with the enemy,” the 
president suggested. “You generally 
smoke and enjoy a cigar during these 
little contests.” 

Malone lit a “Home Trade” for the 
first time. 

“T had reason to be,” he averred, “for 
if Bradbury’d once eaught on that that 
telegram was typed in my office, by my 
stenographer, on my typewriter, and 
delivered by my office boy, he would 
certainly have kept his coin in his 
pocket.”’ 
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ADDRESSES OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Frank Fuchs, advertising manager of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
addressed the Missouri Outdoor Adver- 
tisers Association, during a convention 
in St. Louis recently. 

The subject of his address was, “Have 
Bankers Faith in Outdoor Advertising ?” 

The First National Bank in St. Louis 
is a big user of outdoor advertising 
space and has produced some very at- 
tractive posters and printed bulletins. 


NEW JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK 


Announcement was made recently of 
the completion of the organization of 
the Southwest Joint Stock Land Bank 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, of which Sena- 
tor Joe T. Robinson is chairman of the 
board. M. F. Dickinson, president, was 
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associated with The Federal Land Bank 
of St. Louis as appraiser, director and 
treasurer, since its organization until 
Mareh 8, 1926, when he resigned to 
assume the duties of president of the 
Southwest Joint Stock Land Bank. 

Prior.to his association with the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Louis, he was 
auditor for the State of Arkansas, and 
represented the International Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis in mak- 
ing farm loans. 

The charter of the new bank was 
approved by the Federal Farm Loan 
board, February 20, 1926, in order to 
provide additional credit facilities for the 
farmers in the territory the bank serves. 
Land values in Arkansas have been 
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thoroughly deflated from the high 
levels in 1920 and considerable indus- 
trial expansion is taking place, resulting 
in a greater market for farm products 
and encouraging agricultural activity. 





Joe Glover, who for the past eight 
vears was cashier of the First State 
Bank of Vernon, Texas, has become 
cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
meree of Amarillo, Texas. 


H. F. Brown, cashier of the Helena, 
Montana branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis since 1922, has 
resigned his position to become manager 
and cashier of the First National Bank 
of Lake Worth, Florida. 
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BOND DEPARTMENT 


Practical advice on organization and 


Mgr., 


M3: bond men ean remember eall- 
ing on banks in smaller localities, 
and upon offering their wares, being 
met with the statement of the cashier, 
“We feel that the best use we can make 
of our money is in taking care of our 
customers.” This statement didn’t make 
the bond man happy, but expressed the 
ideas of the cashier very satisfactorily. 
Bonds might be all right for big city 
banks, but not for him, when he could 
loan all his money locally at much better 
rates of interest. 

The war and its aftermath changed 
this idea. The average American with 
money in the bank got acquainted with 
and interested in bonds during the 
liberty bond campaign, and his educa- 
tion was expanded by the industrial 
and foreign flotations of the reconstrue- 
tion period, and the accompanying de- 
luge of stock issues. He began to go 
to his bank for information and advice, 
and the cashier found that he had new 
duties on his hands. 

Then came the erisis of 1920 with its 
long story of frozen loans, and the 
words “secondary reserve’ took on new 
meaning. Many a banker would have 
found his position happier with a sound 
line of bonds in his vaults. 


The result of this outward and in- 


WARNINGS MADE CLEAR 
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Good tavestments bring only 2 far 
return — but are safe. You can get 
your money out when you need 1 

1 you cap afford to nak your money 


Posters like these are helping to reduce the $2,000,000,000 annual loss through fraudulent promotions. 
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management for the small bank— 


Factors in selecting investment bonds 


By GORDON DECKER 


ward pressure has been that of late 
vears bank bond accounts even in the 
smaller banks have become increasingly 
common. 


The officer on whom has fallen the 
responsibility of buying has not, how- 
ever, in all cases found his path one 
of roses. The handling of a bond ac- 
count is a complex matter, requiring 
not only sound judgment, but experi- 
ence and arduous training, and the 
buyer, unless he properly qualifies him- 
self for his duty by the devotion of 
valuable time and energy, is likely to 
be disappointed at the results of his 
efforts. 

Issues apparently sound, develop hid- 
den weaknesses; bonds that should have 
gone up in price unaccountably decline; 
when he comes to sell, the market for 
his bonds has vanished; or he has 
recommended bonds to a _ depositor, 
which have later proven unsound, and 
the investor wonders just how good the 
judgment of the officers of that bank 
really is. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
proper handling of bonds is a business 
in itself, and when the resources and 
earnings of a bank are sufficiently large 
to carry the extra expense, and the cus- 
tomers of the bank who have surplus 
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funds to invest are sufficiently numerous 
to assist in providing an outlet the bank 
will be justified in recognizing the im. 
portance of opening a bond department, 
placed in charge of a trained bond man 
rather than continuing to handle its 
bonds through one of the regular officers 
of the bank. 


The extent to which the bank will be 
benefited by such action will, however, 
be determined by the soundness of the 
policies laid down for the operation of 
the department, both in the handling 
of the bank’s investments and in its re- 
lations with its individual clients. 

A bank’s bond department should not 
be regarded as a merchandizing institu- 
tion organized to sell a maximum quan- 
tity of profit bonds along the lines of 
the average bond house. The only 
proper justification for the bank de- 
partment is the rendering of the best 

_ possible investment service to the bank; 
in handling its bond investments; to 
the bank’s customers; and to such cus 
tomers as it may attract. This two- 
fold service necessarily lays down the 
lines upon which the department will 
operate. 

In investing for the bank, partiev- 
larly on the commercial side, the funda- 
mental necessity is liquidity—the ability 
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to realize on short notice. This implies 
not only the existence of a broad, free 
and close market for issues purchased, 
but generally speaking a degree of 
quality which will permit their price 
to reflect closely changes in the interest 
rate. If a bank is called upon to sell 
ponds it must know that it can realize 
promptly, and that the price will be in 
line with the market. In other words, 
the backbone of a bank’s bond account 
should be high-grade bonds such as 
Government and municipal for public 
deposits, and for the balance, trials, 
mortgage bonds of the better known 
publie utility corporations, and the 
highest grade industrials. 

The purchase of such bonds not only 
fulfills the above requirements of liqui- 
dity, but is productive of profit. High 
grade bonds hold their own better in 
times of depression, and are the first 
to benefit by improved conditions. This 
does not imply that a bank should hold 
no seeond grade bonds. A very sound 
position can be maintained and satis- 
factory profits shown by investing a 
proportion of funds in bonds of corpo- 
rations where past conditions have been 
adverse, but where change of manage- 
ment, reorganization, or changed con- 
ditions over a period of vears are bring- 
ing about steadily improvement. 

In times of depression, particularly 
with a bear market in stocks, which has 
run some time, it will be sound practice 
to buy the better grades of convertible 
bonds, as with later recoveries in the 
values of the stocks into which such 
bonds are convertible large profits may 
be made. 

In a rising bond market all bonds 
do not. advance together, and investiga- 
tion and comparative study will dis- 
close sound issues neglected for the 
time being, which will afford opportu- 
nities for profitable purchase. 

In searching for profitable buying 
opportunities two points should be 
watched. Do not buy bonds with a 
very active market, and above all never 
buy bonds where there is any question 
of security. The investor, publie or 
private who makes sure of the quality 
of his investment may, and does count 
on appreciation, but he who buys a 
bond merely because it is cheap is lost. 

In its relations with the publie the 
bond department to be of proper value 
to the bank must be conservative and 
careful in all its statements. Attention 
should be given to the needs of the eus- 
tomer ; bonds sold him should cover his 
requirements; it should be seen to that 
he fully understands the degree of 
marketability of his purchases. The 
desire to close a deal should never war- 
Tant placing the wrong bond in the 
hands of an investor. A lost sale is 
Insignificant in comparison with the 
lost confidence of a client who finds that 
his trust in the dependability of his 
advisor has been misplaced; a lost con- 
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fidence which is likely to affect not only 
the bond department, but the bank as 
well. The above rules appear elemen- 
tary, but the frequency with which they 
are broken both by houses and banks 
justifies their emphasis. 

Needless to say, the 
positor has money in the bank is no 
excuse for “hounding” him to buy bonds. 
Many a good customer has been lost to 
a bank because he thought the bond de- 
partment kept too close tab on his bal- 
ance. 

While those bonds held by the depart- 
ment for the bank’s own investment 
may compose the list offered the public, 
it will be found necessary to add to this 
list others more adapted to private than 
to institutional investment. The matter 
of marketability is not of so much im- 
portance to the private investor, who, 
for a considerable portion of his funds, 
at least, is more interested in security 
and vield, and can, and should sacrifice 
to some extent marketability to secure 
the other factors. 

Both in order to broaden the offering 
list and also to add to profits it will 
generally be found advantageous to 
affect connections with various originat- 
ing houses in order to obtain q position 
in the syndicates or selling groups 
through which new issues of bonds are 
offered. The endeavor should be to 
form connections with houses whose 
types of offerings are in general most 
suited to the bank’s purposes, and to 
the local demand. Here again selection 
of offerings should be made on a basis 
of quality first and profit afterwards. 
Oftentimés opportunities are presented 
to the bank for underwriting issues on 
an apparently attractive basis, but it 
is doubtful wisdom on the part of the 
smaller bank to undertake such a task. 
The tying up of capital in what may 


fact that a de- 


prove a slow moving security, the in- 
ability to close out the deal in case of 
necessity, the responsibility of the after 
market; these are disadvantages which 
inay outweigh the possible profits. 

Don’t select your bonds because of 
high interest coupon, cheap price or 
long profit. Most losses occur in the 
effort to get too much profit. Buy for 
safety and the profit will follow. 

Don’t use the fact that a depositor 
has money in the bank as a necessary 
reason for going after him. 

Don’t make a man feel that you think 
it is his duty to buy his bonds through 
you, because he is a depositor of the 
bank. He may change banks. 

Don’t hesitate to go into the market 
to cover a client’s need if you haven’t 
a suitable bond on your list. 

Don’t fail to be prompt in furnishing 
information requested by a client. 


THREE ESSENTIALS IN 
OPENING A TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 26) 

Enough advertising space should be 
used to give to the opening of the de- 
partment the publicity it deserves and 
to assure its attractive appeal to the 
public. I should say that space should 
be used of such a quantity as to domi- 
nate the page on which it appears. - Our 
first “announcement” ad was three 
column full page. This was followed 
by an advertisement once a week for 
a period of several months. 

Inasmuch as we are a bank and not 
a trust company, we used with good 
effect the slogan: “Trust Service By 
A National Bank.” The point was em- 
phasized that trust powers had been 
given by the United States Government 
through the Federal Reserve Board and 
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the dominant impression created that 
the bank was more valuable to every 
patron because of the new service long 
needed, now available to him. 


Stockholders should be apprised jn. 
mediately by personal letters. They 
are not only ideal prospects for the de. 
partment but can be of assistance jp 
bringing it to the attention of the public 
Each of our stockholders received , 
letter, signed by the trust officer, and 
the booklet of the department, setting 
forth the service in detail. : 

It is sufficient to say that no stone 
should be left unturned in obtaining at 
the outset the co-operation and good 
will of the life insurance underwriters, 

A letter to the members of the in. 
surance underwriters’ association called 
attention to the fact that the bank was 
constantly educating people on the value 
of life insurance through advertising 
and otherwise, making it easier for them 
to write insurance and more of it. We 
did not ask them to influence prospects 
for insurance trusts towards us but sug. 
gested that they study the life insurance 
trust and recommend it when, in their 
judgment, it was proper for the client. 

They were slow to see the point, and 
it took constant education, but our con- 
sistent: attitude of high regard for their 
profession helped their business and 
our co-operation with them from the 
very first finally won their good will to 
an unusual degree. Today, we are 
reaping the reward. 

There was formerly a marked antag- 
onism on the part of attorneys to the 
assumption of fiduciary powers by 4 
financial institution. I think this has 
been overcome to some extent because 
the recent rapid development of such 
power has shown by experience that the 
attorney has profited rather than lost. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
lawyer, even today, is likely to look 
askant at the establishment of & 
trust department and that he should be 
disarmed of his potential hostility by 
the right kind of letter or personal 
contact. 

The letter which went out to all 
members of the bar association of our 
county, contained these two para 
graphs: 

“Tt has oceurred to us to call yout 
particular attention to the First Ne 


‘tional policy of co-operating with the 


legal profession. Whenever our trust 
department is named to act in a fiduei- 
ary capacity, we will at all times retail 
the lawyer responsible for the appoint: 
ment in all legal questions arising ™ 
the estate. 

“Our campaign of education on the 
subject of will writing and our trust 
talks in the newspapers have empha 
sized the vital importance of every mat 
looking after the future welfare of his 
family and of consulting his attorney 
in all legal matters.” 
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CREDIT RELATIONS AND 
LEGAL POINTS INVOLVED 


(Continued from page 15) 


necessary on occasion to take a guaranty 
from some one known to be good finan- 
cially covering an extension of credit 
to another whose financial status is not 
so certain. If that occasion should 
arise, be certain that such guaranty is 
delivered to you by the guarantor either 
prior to or concurrently with the exten- 
sion of such credit. The law requires 
that there must be a consideration for 
the giving of a guaranty, and the con- 
sideration in the case «just outlined is 
the extension of credit. If the credit 
is already extended before taking the 
guaranty, the consideration is past, and 
courts bave relieved guarantors from 
their responsibility because of this lack 
of consideration. 

It is advisable, also, that a guaranty 
be for a specifie amount. For instanee, 
let us presume that a guaranty is taken, 
unlimited as to amount covering the 
extension of credit to a party whose 
financial status is known to be rather 
poor, and credit should then be granted 
to that party in an amount considerably 
in excess of his ordinary and reasonable 
requirements. In that ease, it would 
undoubtedly be held that recovery from 
the guarantor could be had only for 
such amount as a reasonable and 
prudent man might loan to that par- 
ticular individual, after having taken 
all things into consideration. 

If the debtor in such case were 
unable to make repayment, a loss would 
be sustained to the extent of the amount 
which the court would consider exces- 
sive. On the other hand, if a guaranty 
should be taken limited to the sum of 
$10,000 covering an individual whose 
net worth was practically nothing, the 
guarantor would be liable for the full 
amount in case the debtor failed to pay. 
Further, in connection with preserving 
the validity of guaranties, it is im- 
portant, in the case of an instrument 
signed by more than one guarantor, 
that none of such parties be released 
from his obligation, as action in this 
respect would undoubtedly result in 
releasing’ all. 

Taking the guaranty of a corporation 
covering the obligation, of an individual 
or another corporation represents 
dangerous possibilities. Unless the 
charter or articles of incorporation of 
such corporate guarantor specifically 
provide for ineurring of such a con- 
fingent liability, action in that respect 
will be ultra vires and a large number 
of courts have held this true, even though 
the guaranteeing corporation received a 
direct benefit from the extension of credit. 
Because, therefore of the great danger 
Involved in this sort of a situation, 
credit should never be based on a cor- 
porate guaranty until all the facts have 
n reviewed by the bank’s attorney. 









O00 calls a day 


EARLY 3,000 banks are reached 

every business day by National: 

City representatives, either through 
personal call or by telephone. 

Making recommendations for your 


bank’s investment, 


sharing with you 


the investment information available 
through the fact-gathering facilities of 
this Company—that is the work of 
National City representatives. They 


are at your service. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES ° 


ACCEPTANCES 








In taking personal property as col- 
lateral, there is imposed the task of 
ascertaining its value and validity. Cor- 
porate stock might be taken as collateral 
and then it be found that the issuing 
corporation, under the laws of the state 
of its incorporation, had a valid lien 
against the stock for an indebtedness 
due and owing it by the person to whom 
the stock was issued. It is therefore 
well, in taking corporate stock as col- 
lateral, to check the laws of the state 
in which that corporation was granted 
a charter, to make certain on this par- 
ticular point. 


In the matter of taking bonds as 
collateral, I know of an instance where 
part of a certain issue of municipal 
bonds were relied on as _ collateral. 
When default occurred in payment of 
the principal obligation, it was found in 
endeavoring to realize on the bonds that 
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they had been irregularly issued; that 
no legal opinion had ever been written 
regarding their validity; and it was 
only after an expenditure of several 
thousand dollars in time, attorney’s 
fees, and expenses, that the irregularity 
of issuance was cured, and even then, 
because of the unfavorable reports that 
had gone out in connection with those 
particular bonds, there was no ready 
market for them, and they were sold at 
a terrific sacrifice. Only a generous 
margin of collateral in that particular 
ease made it possible for the firm who 
relied on those bonds to escape a severe 
loss. . 

In accepting real estate mortgages as 
collateral, care should be taken that they 
have that degree of priority claimed 
for them. If they are represented as 
first mortgages, it should be ascertained 


(Continued on page 74) 









































































































































































































































































































































BOOSTING REAL ESTATE 


BOND SALES 








NOVEL method of advertising first 

mortgage real estate bonds has 
been used by the American National 
Bank and the American Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, in this 
series of folders printed in colors and 
distributed locally. Interest was aroused 
in the bonds by presenting the securi- 
ties back of them, which in this ease is 
the property used for residential, in- 
dustrial, and mereantile pursuits in the 
city of Richmond. 

The city’s advantages from these view- 
points is interestingly set forth in the 
copy containing authoritative informa- 
tion and statistics. The covers, or 
backs, of the folders present the differ- 


ent sections of Richmond from the air, 
two of the views having been taken by 
Underwood & Underwood photographers 
from an aeroplane. 

It is interesting to recall that the 
American National of Richmond was 
one of the first banks in the south to 
install a new business and advertising 
department, and one of the first in that 
section to plan and execute a regular 
series of newspaper display advertise- 
ments. The bank recently increased its 
capital, surplus and profits to $5,000,- 
000.00, and this effort to advertise the 
city is in keeping with the its progres- 
sive policy. 


BONDS 


and short term notes 
of conservative character to 
meet the needs of banks, 
institutions and private 


investors. 


List of current 


offerings sent upon request. 


DE WOLF & COMPANY, INC. 


Investment Bonds + Established 1889 


CHICAGO 





MILWAUKEE 
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(Continued from paye > 
that there are no prior liens or eneyy. 
brances against the property in the 
nature of taxes, assessments, levies 
judgment liens, or imperfections of title 
in any respect. The delivery of ap 
opinion of title rendered by a reputable 
attorney after a recent examination of 
the abstract of title should be required, 
The description of the land set out in 
the mortgage must be correct. The 
mortgage should contain a_ correst 
description of the mortgage note, It 
should be in the form provided for by 
the laws of the state in which the real 
estate is located, and should be properly 
acknowledged in accordance with such 
laws. The fact that it is properly 
recorded immediately upon its execution 
and delivery should also be verified. 

In Illinois, a recent legislature passed 
a law requiring chattel mortgages, if 
they were to be effective as to third 
parties, to be recorded within ten days 
after execution, and, although this par- 
ticular law has been set aside by a 
recent decision of our Supreme Court, 
there may be similar enactments in other 
states in force. 

It might be interesting to know that 
our Supreme Court has also recently 
held that conditional sales contracts, 
reserving title in the seller, though un- 
recorded, are against third 
parties. 


good as 


There is another important point to 
be remembered in connection with the 
holding of negotiable hearing 
endorsements, as collateral. As the 
holder of such type of collateral, the 
courts have construed that pledgees must 
exercise the responsibilities of a trustee 
and must make every reasonable en- 
deavor to protect the validity of such 
collateral. Failure to cause proper 
notice to be given to the endorsers of 


notes, 


such a promissory note in case of its 
dishonor at maturity will result in the 
release of the endorsers and the conse- 
quent depreciation of the value of the 
paper to that extent. The pledgor of 
such paper is then placed in the position 
where he ean eall upon the bank for 
reimbursement to the extent of the 
damages sustained because of its failure 
to properly protect the collateral held. 

In taking collateral as security for 4 
debt, it is always advisable that a col- 
lateral agreement be entered into whieh, 
among other things, should provide, 
upon non-payment of the principal 
obligation, for sale of the collateral at 
public or private sale, with or without 
notice. There is this to be remembered 
in connection with the foreclosure of 
such collateral by means of private sale, 
and it is that the responsibility of 
making every reasonable effort to secure 
the best available price for such ¢ol- 
lateral at the place and time of sale is 
assured. If for any reason it could 
be shown that the bank had not exereised 
such diligence, it would be subject to 4 
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sit for an accounting by its pledgor, 
and he might very likely sueceed in 
seuring judgment for an amount rep- 
resenting the difference between the 
amount for which the collateral was 
actually sold and what it might have 
heen sold for had a reasonable effort 
heen made to get the latter price. 


Selling collateral under such cireum- 
stances, at public sale, does away 
entirely with this responsibility, regard- 
less of the price at which the collateral 
is disposed. It should be remembered, 
however, that the courts are pretty con- 
sistent in holding that such sale must be 
publie in every sense of, the word. It 
should be properly advertised. Personal 
notice of the time, place, and date of 
sale should be given to the pledgor 
under registered cover. The sale should 
be held at a public place, preferably at 
one of the doors of the Court House or 
of some other public building. 

The remedial aspects of the credit 
man’s position from a legal standpoint 
have to do, for the most part, with 
handling situations arising from insol- 
vency. Because it would seem that 
litigation of any character is always 
accompanied by serious delays and, too, 
is expensive, it is usually more ad- 
vantageous, in of financial em- 
barrassment, to get the creditors together 
with the idea of causing the appoint- 
ment of a committee to first analyze 
the condition of the particular situation 
necessitating attention, and then to 
decide upon either an orderly liquidation 


cases 


Laying the first under- 
ground cable at Attle- 
boro, Mass., in 1881. 


The first underground wires 


HE telephone was scarcely five years old when 

its sponsors, looking far into the future, essayed 
the first trial of underground telephony. The first 
conversation through an underground cable was 
one-fourth mile in length, in 1881. But it was not 
until twenty years later that the first long distance. 
underground cable came into actual use. 


From 1901, however, progress was rapid. Today, overhead 
wires have disappeared in many cities. Of its total of 
50,000,000 miles of wire, inter-connecting its millions of 
telephones, the Bell System has 30,000,000 miles under- 
ground, representing an investment of $524,000,000 in con- 


duits and cables. 


This nation-wide plant, and its nation-wide service urderlie 


Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of the Bell 
System, can be bought in the open market, to yield a 
good return. Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.’ 


and sale of assets or a continuance of 


the business with the idea of paying off 
creditors from earnings. 

In a case where the number of large 
creditors is comparatively small, this 
method of procedure can be followed, 
usually, to the great advantage of all the 
creditors as well as to the advantage of 
these interested financially in the in- 
solvent debtors. This form of work-out 
is usually initiated by having certain 
of the ereditors enter into an agree- 
ment designating certain of their number 
to act as a committee and agreeing 
further to defer any action, legal or 
otherwise, along the lines of effecting 
collection of their claims until a certain 
definite date. 


It is extremely important that the 
members of a creditors’ committee 
should see to it that this agreement 
contains ample provisions along the line 
of relieving them from any personal 
liability on account of any action 
which they may or may not take in the 
administration, management or control 
of the business financially involved. If 
such protective measures are not 
adopted, members of such committees 
may find themselves being involved in 
lawsuits brought by disgruntled owners 
or stockholders on account of alleged 
improper performance of their duties. 

if unruly creditors appear in one of 
these unfortunate situations, or pref- 
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erences have been made by way of the 
payment of the obligations due certain 
creditors, bankruptey is usually the only 
action that can be resorted to by way 
of bringing about equitable payment of 
all claims and setting aside any pref- 
erences that have been made. It is 
well for all concerned, in my opinion, 
that such actions generally be brought in 
the Federal courts, rather than in the 
state courts, because of the great ad- 
vantage gained in setting aside pref- 
erences. 

It is quite important that trustees in 
bankruptey should be men well qualified 
by experience and ability to supervise 
the proper liquidation of the estates 
intrusted to their care. For that reason, 
it is essential that claims be prepared 
and filed promptly in bankruptey 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 


matters, so that you may be in a posi- 
tion to vote at the election of bank- 
ruptey trustees. 

A great deal of the technique of the 
law enters into the remedial measures 
necessitated by impending financial em- 
barrassment, insolvency or bankruptey, 
and it is advisable that the efforts of 
the banker be shared in this respect with 
those of the bank’s attorney. But better 
yet, take counsel with your attorney 
prior to the coming of troublesome 
times, for an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

Peeuliarly enough, there are those who 
still follow the practice of deferring the 
matter of ealling in attorneys until 
diffieult financial situations arise, and 
the attorneys arrive too late to be of 
much constructive service. 
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SOUTHERN BANKER 
RECEIVES NEW TITLE 





EDWARD C. TEFFT 


Edward C. Tefft, vice president of the 
Union and Planters Bank and Trust 
Company of Memphis, Tennessee, was 
also given the title of cashier at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors on April 8. 

Mr. Tefft started in the banking busi- 
ness in Memphis 16 years ago with the 
National Citv Bank, where after eight 
vears of service he was elected cashier 
and in the foliowing year a member of 
the board of directors. 

In October, 1923, when the National 
City Bank merged with the Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company, Mr. Tefft 
was retained with the latter institution. 

He again took part in a bank con- 
solidation when, in May, 1924, the 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, 
Frank Hayden, president, acquired a 
controlling interest in the Union and 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, and 
merged the two institutions under the 
name of the Union and Planters Bank 
and Trust Company. 

Mr. Tefft was elected vice president 
in February, 1925. 


Safety Pay Envelopes 


HECO—CHICAGO 


ALLEN H. LITTLE 


BECOMES EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF L.B.A. 


Alden H. Little of St. Louis 
elected executive secretary of The 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America at the regular spring meeting 
the board of governors at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Mr. 
Little sueceeds Frederick R. Fenton, 
who died April 17, in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Fenton had been secretary of the or- 
ganization since it was founded in 1912. 

Mr. Little, who is president of. the 
St. Louis investment house of Little 
and Moore, Ine., will sever his conneec- 
tion with this firm, which he founded, 
and will give all his time to the associa- 
tion. As executive secretary he becomes 
managing director in correlating the work 
of the association’s nineteen committees 
throughout its seventeen geographic 
groups in the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Little was born in St. Louis in 
1881, and is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has been in the bond busi- 
ness since leaving college and has served 
as a member of the board of governors 
and chairman of the municipal com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation. He has become 
known among investment bankers for his 
work in simplifying and improving mu- 
nicipal financing. 

Kolton E. White of G. H. Walker 
and Company of St. Louis was named 
to sueceed Mr. Little as a member of 
the association’s board of governors. 
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Floyd H. Adams, county register, 
has resigned his position to go to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, where he has accepted 
a position with the American Trust 
Company. 


nationally ' 


TRUDEAU JOINS 
FOREMAN BANK 


P. W. TRUDEAU 


Percival W. Trudeau, formerly assist- 
ant vice president of The Equitable 
Trust Company in New York, has been 
elected vice president of the Foreman 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Trudeau, who was credit manager 
of The Equitable, will be in executive 
charge of the loan and commercial paper 
departments in his new connection. He 
is a native of Massachusetts and a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts College of 
Commerce. 

His first contact with the banking 
world was as secretary to the president 
of the Bankers and Manufacturers 
Mercantile Agency of Boston. In the 
organization he acquired an excellent 
knowledge of credit work. Trudeau 
later was appointed a vice president ol 
the agency, opening an office for them 
in New York. He became widely known 
among bankers as a specialist in brok- 
ers’ commercial paper, and in 1918 be 
came affiliated with The Equitable. 

He was a charter member and 4 
governor of the New York Chapter o 
the Robert Morris Associates. 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS TO 
MEET JUNE 17 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the Illinois Bankers Association will be 
held in Springfield, Illinois, June 17 
and 18 at the new Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel. 

It has been announced that Oscar 
Wells, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has accepted an invita- 
tion tendered by Secretary Graettinger 
last fall and will address the convention. 
In addition to Mr. Wells, there will be 
other prominent speakers among whom 
are Judge Henry Horner, prominent 
Chieago jurist, and Tsuneo Matsudaira, 
Japanese ambassador to the United 
States. 

On June 16, the day before the open- 
ing of the convention proper there will 
be meetings of the Administrative Com- 
mittee and Executive Council. 

In the afternoon session on June 17, 
which will follow a luncheon address 
by Ambassador Matsudaira, the theme 
of “Better Bank Management” will be 
diseussed by speakers invited to address 
the convention. 

A feature of the first afternoon will 
be the presence of the Chadwick Town 
Guard composed of five men from Car- 
roll County who last February captured 
three and killed two desperadoes., They 
will be guests of the convention. As a 
feature of the protective program, sev- 
eral prominent men engaged in criminal 
prosecution have been engaged to ad- 
dress the bankers. These speakers are 
Sheriff John Gray of Champaign 
County; T. E. Pratt, chief special 
agent of the Burlington Railroad; Roy 
Martin, states attorney for Franklin 
County; G. B. Miller, post office in- 
spector; and Will Colvin, superintend- 
ent of the state board of pardons and 
parol. 

On Friday the association will be 
addressed by Attorney General Oscar 
E. Carlstrom, Professor George D. 
Wham, and Ralph Parlette. Installa- 
tion of officers will take place and the 
various reports of officers is scheduled 
for the closing day. 


OHIO BANKERS TO MEET 
IN CLEVELAND 


TH a program of entertainment, 

and a business program, partially 
completed, that will be interesting and 
instructive, plans are rapidly being com- 
pleted for the Thirty-sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Ohio Bankers Association, 
which is to be held Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 9, 10, and 11, at 
Cleveland. 


Members of the Cleveland Clearing 
House committees are arranging the con- 
vention entertainment. Special efforts 
are being made by the bankers of Cleve- 
land to persuade as many of those who 
attend the convention as possible to bring 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


DATE 
June 7-9 
June 8-10 
June 9-11 
June 9-11 
June 11-12 
June 14-15 
June 14-18 
June 15-16 
June 16-18 
June 17-18 
June 17-19 
June 17-20 
June 18-19 
June 19 
June 21-23 
June 21-23 
June 22-23 
June 23-24 
June 25-26 
July —— 
July 15-17 
September —— 
September 2 
September 10-11 
September 21-22 
October 22-23 
November —— 
November 11-12 


June 7-11 


June 18-19 
July 13-16 
July 19-23 


September 20-23 
September 21-23 


October 4-7 
October 11-15 


STATE ASSOCIATION 


Wisconsin 
Washington 
Minnesota 
Ohio 

Utah 

Idaho 
Michigan 
South Dakota 
South Carolina 
Illinois 
Virginia 
District of Columbia 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Iowa 

New York 
North Dakota 
West Virginia 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Kentucky 
Delaware 
Wyoming 
Indiana 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Nebraska 


Other Associations 
National Ass’n of Real Estate 
Boards 
New England Bankers 
American Institute of Banking 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 
Financial Advertisers 
Mortgage Bankers Ass’n of 
America 
A. B. A. Convention 
Investment Bankers 


PLACE 


Wausau 

Walla Walla 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland 
Richfield 
Pocatello 

S. S. “Noronic” 
Watertown 
Spartenburg 
Springfield 


‘Roanoke 


Hot Springs, Va. 
New London 

South Poland 
Sioux City 

Quebec, Canada 
Grand Forks 
Huntington 
Glenwood Springs 
Sheridan : 
Butte 


Rehoboth 
Sheridan ‘ 
Purdue University 
Roswell 

Nogales 

Lincoln 


Tulsa 
New London, Conn. 
Dallas 


Philadelphia 
Detroit - 


Richmond 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Quebec 





October 15 
October 18-22 


York 


their wives and daughters with them. 
It is the belief of those in charge that 
the time is ripe for “An Old Fashioned 
Convention,” one to which the banker 
ean bring his entire family and be en- 
tertained: and amused, and yet receive 
instruction which will be of benefit. 

With this idea in view, business and 
pleasure have been divided equally on 
the program. 

Three speakers definitely have ac- 
cepted places on the business program. 

State Senator Chester O. Bolton, who 
is an officer and director in several 
Cleveland banks and who is chairman 
of the joint committee of the Ohio senate 
and house of representatives which is 
making a study of Ohio’s tax laws, will 
make one of the addresses. His report 
on the findings of this committee is ex- 
pected to result in a general discussion 
of Ohio’s taxation system as it affects 
the banks. 

F. W. Shibley, vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
also will address the Ohio bankers on 
the subject of budgeting, and Newton 
D. Baker, former Secretary of War, and 
now a Cleveland attorney, also will be 
one of the speakers. 

, Arrangements for the convention are 
in charge of a general committee of the 


Mutual Savings Banks 





Savings Banks Ass’n of New 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Cleveland Clearing House Association, 
which is headed by John C. McHannan, 
vice president. of the Central National 
Bank. 

George A. Coulton, vice president of 
the Union Trust Company, is chairman - 
of the finance committee; Thomas S. 
Monks, vice president of the Guardian 
Trust Company, heads the entertainment 
committee; A. H. Seibig, president of 
the United Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, is the chairman of the hotels com- 
mittee; C. E. Sullivan, president of the 
Central National Bank, is at the head 
of the reception committee; H. V. 
Shulters, president of the National City 
Bank, is chairman of the arrangements 
committee; F. H. Hobson, vice presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
is chairman of the committee arranging 
the program in connection with the con- 
vention committee of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, of which W. R. Green, vice 
president of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany and president of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, is chairman; and C. H. 
Handerson, publicity manager of the 
Union Trust Company, is head of the 
Cleveland publicity committee. 


Frank Shanner is now cashier of the 
Nilwood, Illinois, State Bank. 





Your Cincinnati 
Business 


will be handled by 


an organization 
trained in the meth- 
ods of handling every 
phase of banking 
business with speed 
and accuracy if sent 


to this bank. 
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Resources exceed 
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CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York 
Washington, D. C. 
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Chicago 
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From An Iowa Banker 


“I find The Bankers Monthly so in- 
teresting that it is difficult to tell you 
of the many ideas and suggestions for 
improving our work, that I have re- 
ceived from reading it. 1 would be safe 
in starting in with the cover and going 
on through to the back cover.” 

M. E. TATE, Vice-President and Cashier 

Security State Bank, Keokuk, Iowa. 


REPRESENTS EQUITABLE 
IN BALTIMORE 








R. L. RANDOLPH 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Robert L. Randolph as its representative 
in Baltimore. 

Mr. Randolph has been associated 
with The Equitable in Baltimore for a 
number of years and is well known in 
banking circles of that district. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS TO 
MEET IN RICHMOND 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America will be held this year at the 
Hotel Jefferson, in Richmond, Virginia, 
September, 21-22-23. 

For president of the association, E. D. 
Schumacher of the Southern Bond and 
Mortgage Company, Richmond, is the 
nominee of the board of governors for 
election in September. The Mortgage 
Bankers Association is making a remark- 
able growth having already this year 
added 133 city mortgage bankers to its 
membership list. 


TO ATTEND STATE 
CONVENTIONS 


B. I. Peterson, vice president of the 
Stock Yards National Bank in Chicago, 
Illinois, is planning to attend various 
state bank conventions. He will attend 
the meetings of the Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Illinois and Iowa 
associations. 

Mr. Peterson, while one of the 
younger bank officials, is very active in 
banking circles, and has a wide acquaint- 
ance especially in the above mentioned 
states. 


The new Farmers Savings Bank of 
Frederika, Iowa, has opened for busi- 
ness. 
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CAMPBELL JOINS SANTA 
ANA BANK 


John C. Campbell, who has been fo, 
several years superintendent of eseroy, 
for the Pacifie-Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank in Los Angeles, (gj. 
fornia, has resigned that office to he 
come trust officer of the Orange County 
Trust and Savings Bank at Santa Ang 
California. 

In addition to selecting Mr. Campbell 
to serve as trust officer, the board of gj. 
rectors of the latter institution advange 
Charles L. Cotant from vice president 
to president, succeeding William B. 
Otis, who will continue to serve ag , 
director, and voted to make its counsel, 
Clyde Bishop, a vice president. 


BANK STAGES ATTRACTIVE 
FLOWER SHOW 


During the three days from April 15 
to 17 many of the people of Des Plaines, 
Illinois, one of the suburbs of Chicago, 
literally “banked” with flowers, for the 
entire lobby of the First National Bank 
of that city was given over to a flower 
show. Thousands of visitors were at- 
tracted to the display, and it was ne. 
essary to keep the bank open every 
night to accommodate the crowds. 

Twelve florists of the district, which 
furnishes a large part of the flowers to 
Chicago, co-operated in arranging the 
show. There were more than 150 dif- 
ferent varieties of flowers and close to 
a thousand plants in all. Such flowers 
as faded rapidly were changed from day 
to day so that the show was at its best 
throughout the time. At its conclusion 
the plants were turned over to the vari- 
ous churches in the city. 

An unusual feature was the fact that 
the flower idea was carried out in en 
tirety, even down to the signs. These 
were painted in flower-patterned wall 
paper by Sidney Wiffin, a local florist 
and artist as well. 

As a result of the success of the first 
show the bankers and the florists have 
decided to make it an annual event. 


W. G. Simpson, who has been assist- 
ant eashier of The Farmers and Mer 
chants National Bank of Bellaire, Ohio, 
has been given the position of cashier, 
following the resignation of R. L. Bow- 
man. C. §. Gladden succeeds M. Simp- 
son as assistant cashier. 


J. V. Refregier, assistant cashier of 
the Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Ne 
braska, has resigned his position. Mr. 
Refregier had been connected with the 
bank for nearly twenty years. 


E. W. Meyer has been elected cashier 
of the Cary State Bank, Cary, Illinos, 
to sueceed Joseph A. Stenger who rt 
signed several weeks ago to accept 4 
position as cashier of the Waukegal 
State Bank, Waukegan, Illinois. 
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BANKER HEADS ST. LOUIS 
CREDIT MEN 





HARVEY L. WELCH 


Harvey L. Welch, manager, credit 
department of the First National Bank 
in St Louis, was elected president of 
the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men at the association’s regular monthly 
meeting held May 13. 

Mr. Welch has been prominently 
identified with credit work in St. Louis, 
and is nationally known with the credit 
fraternity. He is considered an author- 
ity, having conducted various classes on 
credits. 

He has been active for years in the 
loeal association, serving in various offi- 
cial capacities, as well as vice chairman 
of the membership committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

Other officers elected were: Floyd 
A. Ferguson, district manager of the 
treasury department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, first vice president, and Waldo 
Finke of Bettman, Kleinhauser Clothing 
Company, second vice president. George 
H. Kleinschmidt, assistant cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce was 
re-elected treasurer, and Orville Livings- 
ton, secretary and manager. New direc- 
tors were also elected. 


OPERATES BRANCH AT 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


A modern bank in full operation is 
one of the newest features of the Sesqui 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
according to ©. Addison Harris, Jr., 
president of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany who has announced that his com- 
pany will open an office on the grounds 
of the Sesqui Centennial. 

They plan to erect a building of their 
own, size to be approximately 60 by 30 
feet af Colonial architecture, on a site 
Just opposite the Pennsylvania State 
and Edueational Buildings. 

_*he new office will be open until mid- 
night daily, and is designed to give 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 


ample accommodations for a ladies’ de- 
partment—where women depositors will 
have a special teller in attendance to 
serve them. 

Flood lights will illuminate the build- 
ing at night and a very unusual display 
of the latest money counting devices 
and bank machinery will be exhibited. 
The public will be enabled to view these 
machines in operation through bullet- 
proof glass which will entirely cover 
one end of the building. 

In addition to this the building will 
have spacious verandas—here their de- 
positors and guests may recline at their 
leisure. . 

A unique form of bank administra- 
tion will be inaugurated at this office. 
The management will be under a com- 


mittee of the Franklin Trust Company 
officials, of which H. Ennis Jones is the 
chairman. The committee includes A. B. 
Dauphinee, Edward Stonehill, E. S. 
Conro, H. Earle Jarden, J. H. Fernan 
and Samuel Vance, Jr. 


N. S. Colhoun, vice president and 
trust officer of the Bank of Maysville, 
Maysville, Kentucky, is now active vice 
president of the Raleigh branch of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company. 


E. Seal White, cashier of Grange 
National Bank of Dowingtown, Pennsyl- 
vania, has tendered his resignation to 
the board of directors. It came as a 
surprise but was accepted by the board 
members. 
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FLETCHER MEN’S CLUB 


HOLDS ELECTION 


One of the outstanding personnel or- 
ganizations among banks of the country 
is the Fletcher Men’s Club of the 
Fletcher Trust Banks in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. This club was organized two 
years ago and has practically a hundred 
per cent membership among the em- 
ployes. 

The clubrooms are located in a build- 
ing adjoining the bank proper and are 
outfitted with overstuffed furniture, 
reading lamps, piano, and a billiard 
table. A feature of one of the rooms 
is a practice golf net where the golfers 
of the company both present and em- 
bryo can develop their swing with 
mashie, driver and niblick. 

For about thirty days preceding the 
annual election of officers, the employes 
of the bank become politicians and ward 
workers, “buying”? and “selling” votes 
with reckless abandon. The regular 
ticket is chosen by the club’s board of 
governors and the “radicals” of the com- 
pany immediately challenge it with a 
ticket of their own. This year the latter 
element, led by Jack Crawford, the 
company’s auditor, were successful in 
securing the major offices. 

Much pre-election interest is aroused 
by the company’s house organ, the 
Desklamp, edited by Walter Green- 
nough, well known as an author and 


humorist. Campaign pledges of the 
candidates and the various party plat- 
forms are seriously presented and then 
as seriously picked to pieces to the 
great enjoyment of the personnel. 

On election night the clubrooms are 
fitted out to resemble regular voting 
places and a coterie of judges, sheriffs, 
and clerks are on hand to lend color to 
the occasion. 

This year’s president is Jack Craw- 
ford who defeated Rex Young of the 
foreign department by a narrow mar- 
gin. Both candidates are exceedingly 
popular with the employes and the issue 
was practically in doubt until the last 
vote was counted. 


A elub such as the one described is 
a great aid in establishing good will 
among the personnel, and is self sus- 
taining through the payment of annual 
dues ranging from one to three dollars 
on the part of the employes. 

The club was organized by Sylvester 
G. Kasberg in 1924. 


Three new directors were added to the 
board of the South Side State Bank, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. They are Syl- 
vester G. Kasberg, cashier of the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Co.; A. L. 
Rigsbee; manager of the insurance de- 
partment of that company, and Francis 
Ohleyer, assistant secretary of the trust 
company. 
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RETIRES AFTER SIXTy 
YEARS SERVICE 





EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Edward Townsend, formerly president 
and chairman of the board of the In- 
porters and Traders Bank, retired on 
April 13, 1926, after having spent sixty 
vears in the banking business. Mr, 
Townsend started to work on April 14, 
1866, and has been identified through- 
out this period of time with the Inm- 
porters and Traders National Bank, 
later The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, with which the former in- 
stitution was merged June 29, 1923. 

Mr. Townsend’s first job was addressing 
envelopes for the bank’s literature. At 
that time the bank was sending cireu- 
lars throughout the country, giving a 
brief history of the institution, deserib- 
ing its facilities and outlining its 
policies. 

“Back in 1866,” Mr. Townsend ex- 
plained, “all letters were written by 
hand.” The cashier looked over the 
mail, turning the majority of the letters 
over to the head of the correspondence 
department. 

In 1873 he was appointed assistant 
eashier of the bank, and placed in direet 
charge of the various departments in 
a supervisory capacity. In 1880 he was 
appointed cashier, the executive officer 
of the bank, in which position he served 
until 1902, when he was elected presi- 
dent. 

During Mr. Townsend’s long banking 

_ career many honors have been ¢con- 
ferred upon him. In the more active 
years of the clearing house, before the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Mr. Townsend was prominently 
identified with the executive legislation 
of this important body. 

During the war when the financial 
condition of the country reached a ¢li- 
max, he was asked to serve as secretary 
of the National Currency Association. 

The desire to celebrate the comple 
tion of sixty years of banking prompted 
his resignation. 
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of RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago 


ng JOINS ARKANSAS Bluff, Arkansas, which is affiliated with 
At INVESTMENT COMPANY the Merchants and Planters Bank of 
u- that city. He assumed his new position 
& April 1. 
b- Mr. Potts is well known in the in- 
ts vestment field, particularly throughout 
the south, as a buyer of municipal bonds 
X- ce for the Federal Commerce Trust Com- 
by = pany, which is the investment division 
he of the National Bank of Commerce. 
TS His efficient work in the past few years 
ee for that institution equips him peculiarly 
, well to take up his new executive duties. 
n ; ee 
act : 
in m WINSLOW, LANIER AND CO., 
as ANNOUNCE NEW PARTNERS 
st The banking firm of Winslow, Lanier 
m and Company, one of the oldest in Wall 
~ Street, is admitting three new partners, 
James J. Higginson, formerly associ- 
ng ated with Lee, Higginson and Com- 
vi pany; George Temple Bowdoin, who 
“i has been in the Bankers Trust Company 
8 JOHN G. POTTS pos the last seven a oo et 
: F father, the late Temple Bowdoin, an 
ly John G. Potts of the Federal Com- Pattie Bes ‘ 
on meree Trust Company in St. Louis was uae rier 2 sie — on 
recently appointed: vice president, di- ang Richard Marshall Coleman, one of 
al rector, and manager of the bond depart- the executors of the will of the late 
¢ mat of the Merchants and Planters <onior member, Charles Lanier. The 
. Title and Investment Company of Pine retiring partners ay Sas, HO 
le Lanier and Robert M. Pettit. 
ed Window Envelopes The firm was founded in 1849 by 


James F. D. Lanier and Richard H. 
Winslow. In its earlier years it was 
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identified with the financing of the new 
railroads in the Middle West, particu- 
larly with companies which have now 
become integral parts of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central Systems. 

During the reconstruction period 
after the Civil War, James F. D. Lanier, 
the head of the firm, was sent to Europe 
by the United States Government, as 
Financial Agent. 


MISSISSIPPI BANKERS 
CONVENTION 


The 38th annual convention of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association was 
held May 10-12 at Biloxi, Mississippi. 
A good program of entertainment was 
featured by a golf tournament in which 
A. N. Anderson turned in low gross 
seore of 84 and Fred W. Ellsworth, 
low net of 78. 

Officers elected were as follows: 
O. B. Taylor, vice president, Merchants 
Bank and Trust Company, Jackson, 
president; A. D. Simpson, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Meridian, 
vice president; N. H. Crenshaw, cash- 
ier, First National Bank, Jackson, treas- 
urer; George B. Power, Capital Na- 
tional Bank Building, Jackson, sec’y. 
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BRIGHTER FUTURE SEEN 


FOR CHINESE TRADE 


While the present is not easily under- 
stood, there are indications that China 
will right herself in the near future 


By JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


HEN we consider that in the year 
1924 the average trade of the 
Chinese citizens with the United States 
amounted to about 68 cents per capita, 
whereas that of the average citizen of 
Great Britain amounted to some $28, 
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we can see the marvelous opportunities 
for the development of trade with China 
provided that through proper use of 
capital, training, and organizing skill, 
the purchasing power of the people can 
be increased to a reasonable degree as 
the years pass. An average increase per 
capita, even though it be small indi- 
vidually, becomes of very great signifi- 
cance in international trade when one 
is dealing with a population of hundreds 
of millions. 

Again, the problem of China should 
not be looked upon as solely economic, 
skilled as the people are in handicrafts. 
Important as that aspect is, we are 
dealing with a people that, in mediaeval 
days and even in early modern days, had 
a civilization which might well compare 
with the best in the world. The late 
translations into English of Chinese 
poetry, even some of it that dates back 
centuries before Christ, shows an artistic 
taste equal to that of the best of the 


present day poetry of any language. 


Chinese paintings and architecture have 
a beauty and artistic taste second to 
none. 

Only a few years ago I was told by 
the leading artist in the largest porce- 
lain factory in the United States that 
he was making use of Chinese motifs in 
the decoration of porcelain to a greater 
extent than those of any other nation, 
because on the whole he considered them 
the most suggestive and best. All of 
these things promise well for the future. 

It is the present in China that con- 
founds us. When we talk of the Chinese 
Government, we are lost, because there 
is no Chinese Government that has more 
than a local significance. China is ruled 
by a few military despots who control 
mercenary troops and who are appar- 


ently working each for his own profit, 
none of them for China. These few 
glorified bandits, for they are little else, 
have ruined and are ruining China, 
economically and politically. 

There has been just complaint against 
the rigid limitation of the Chinese 
customs tariff to five per cent. It is, 
of course, not true as has been often 
suggested, that these tariff restrictions 
were all forced upon China against her 
will, and it should also be remembered 
by the Chinese as well as by foreigners, 
that the customs service under the 
general direction of foreigners from the 
economie and financial point of view has 
been one of the great blessings of China 
for scores of years. 

But, nevertheless, as the Chinese have 
become better informed and more con- 
versant with world affairs, it was natural 
and proper that they should desire and 
that they should receive greater liberty 
in framing their tariff laws. Surely 
Americans familiar with our protective 
system could not blame them for desir- 
ing a moderate tariff to help them to 
build up, let us say, their cotton and 
tobacco manufactures in order to use 
to best advantage their abundant raw 
material. 

The younger, more radical element 
have of late, as we _ know, been 
demanding autonomy. That, of course, 
is entirely proper as an aim, but 
it would be both unjust and imprae- 
tical as an immediate result. The 
Chinese delegates to the Tariff Con- 
ference have shown a reasonable spirit 
in their demands. They have asked that 
autonomy be the end to be attained in 
1929—a rather early date. They have 
proposed to carry out immediately the 
suggestions of the Washington Con- 


_ference for an increase of two and one 


half per cent a first step, and they have 
further suggested in the interim a new 
series of provisions that are on the 
whole reasonable and proper as a transl- 
tion measure. 


They would not affect America 
materially though Japan, as already 
said, fears the plan and may not assent 
to it. So far as one can gather from 
the press, these suggestions of theirs 
have seemed to the other members of 
the Conference reasonable, and presull- 
ably they will be accepted. Otherwise 
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the conference may disband. 

Doubtless under present conditions, it 
will be difficult, if Japan agrees, even 
impossible for the Chinese themselves to 
carry out certain provisions that they 
are willing to accept as their obliga- 
tions; for example, the abolition of the 
internal duties, the likin. They doubt- 
less have good intentions in that field, 
but until the local military despots are 
deprived of power, it will not be possible 
for any Peking government to put into 
effect any such agreement that may be 
made. This is, of course, understood by 
all parties. 

There are two very, hopeful move- 
ments in China that seem to promise 
well for the solution of these problems, 
although probably only at some time in 
the future. 

The first is the so-called Mass Educa- 
tion Movement. There can be no ques- 
tion but that a movement which will give 
to many scores of millions of the illiter- 
ate Chinese the ability to read and write 
well enough to enable them to under- 
stand literary matter covering the 
elements of government and business, 
stated simply and clearly, and that will 
put before a people as sensible and 
reasonable as the Chinese are, the dif- 
fieult political problems now confront- 
ing them, will go far toward bringing 
about a unity of sentiment, and an under- 
standing of their real interests that will 
help greatly in settling their problems. 
That movement is well under way and 
seems likely to continue. 

The second and even more promising 
fact is that the Chinese business men, 
more than at any time before in their 
history, are being forced by the oppres- 
sion of the militarists to unite in their 
own defense through their local Cham- 
bers of Commerce and through their 
organization into a national Chamber of 
Commerce, as well as through the active 
correspondence and interchange of views 
among the Chinese bankers and business 
men throughout the country. 

There is rapidly developing a deter- 
mination to resist tyranny such as has 
never been known before. Until within 
the last few years, if a local ruler, 
whether legal or bandit, were to levy 
a tax or demand payment of money 
under threat of imprisonment, the mer- 
chant was rare who would not pay his 
assessment, however illegal or unjust. 
At the present time in different sections 
of the country such demands are met 
with positive refusal and men are going 
to prison and staying there rather than 
yield to unjust demands. 


Such spirit and courage and deter- 
mination to stand together against the 
tyrant are bound rapidly to spread the 
Spirit of resistance and lead to united 
action. Already in some instances the 
business men have even organized troops 
to resist the tyrants. As yet, however, 
that movement is not widespread. But, 
when one considers the intelligence, the 
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power of combination as shown in 
nation-wide boycotts, and the other ex- 
cellent characteristics of the Chinese, 
there seems little reason to doubt that 
if the tyranny continues, measures will 
be found by the Chinese themselves to 
throw off the yoke in due time and 
establish a government of their own 
that can really function. 

Everyone knows that even in a 
country far more advanced in political 
ideas than China such movements take 
time to mature, and we must not be too 
impatient. We must not permit our- 
selves to despair of China. Any specific 
prophecy as to time or method would 
be futile, but a reasonable assurance of 
a fortunate, ultimate outcome is neither 
rash nor unreasonable. 


SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED 
FOR F.A.A. CONVENTION 


Many talented speakers have been 
obtained for the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association Convention which is to con- 
vene in Detroit, September 20, 21, 22, 
and 23. 

John G. Jones, who is slated to ad- 
dress the opening session of the conven- 
tion, is vice president and director of 
sales and advertising of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

Mr. Jones has the distinction of hav- 
ing established the first university course 
in sales management ever given. This 


was at the New York University School 
of Commerce, where for many years he 
was a member of the faculty. 

Another nationally known speaker 
who will address the convention is 
Edgar A. Guest, the Detroit poet. 
“Eddie” is known the country over for 
his whimsical verse which is a daily 
feature of the Detroit Free Press and 
other publications. 

These are only two of the many able 
speakers who will appear at the con- 
vention. Additional speakers will be 
announced from time to time by the 
entertainment committee. 


The board of directors of the Bankers’ 
Joint Stock Land Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, elected J. R. Wheeler as 
president to sueceed Earl M. Pease who 
resigned because of ill health. Mr. 
Wheeler was first vice president of the 
bank with which he has been connected 
for two years. He was formerly pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bloomfield State Bank, 
Bloomfield, Iowa held recently, the 
board of directors was enlarged from 
five to nine members. The new members 
of the board are: J. H. Chappel, Buell 
MecCash, Harry Hansel and Kenneth 
Baldridge. The former directors and 
officers were re-elected. 
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HOW CABLES STIMULATE 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


By Jonn L. Merritu 


EXPORTS NEARING NORMAL 
OF PRE-WAR YEARS 


United States and Canada are above 
pre-war years in total trade, and 
others are near their previous records 


ROM the advent of the suceessfy] 

working of international cables 
until the beginning of the great Worl 
War in 1914, international trade g. 
perienced a new growth, and the cable 
proved an important and even a vit, 
part in this development. 


By JAMES A. FARRELL 


Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council 


HE figures of 33 exporting nations, 
not including the United States, 
for the last fiseal year, showed them to 
be within 7 per cent of their pre-war 
volume of trade. The United States 
and Canada alone, of all the trading 
nations, have made a substantial in- 
crease over their pre-war status. If 
our figures are included in this caleula- 
tion, the world as a whole is shown to 
be only 2 per cent under its pre-war 
volume at the close of the last fiscal 
year. There are some indications that 
this deficiency will be more than re- 
covered in the current year. One such 
indication, of special significance, is the 
increased volume of raw material im- 
ports, both by the United States and by 
several of the industrial nations of 
Europe. That, of course, evidences an 
impending increase of production, and 
consequently of consuming power. 
Consideration of our trade for 1925 
discloses some striking facts. It was 
larger both in value and in volume than 
in any previous normal year. There 
were a few years influenced by excep- 
tional war or post-war conditions, when 
it represented a larger number of dol- 
lars, but those dollars represented so 
much less purchasing power that its 
physical volume was actually less than 
now. Reasonable prices tend to extend 
commerce, maintain production, lessen 
costs and increase consumption at home 
and abroad. 


It is significant that finished manu- 

facturers continue to stand at the head 
of the list of five great groups into 
which the official classification of the 
Department of Commerce divides our 
exports. Raw materials are second, and 
foodstuffs, which for so many years held 
the right of the line, now bring up the 
rear. : 
There is an illuminating fact in the 
figures of raw material exports. It is 
that unmanufactured cotton constituted 
more than three-fourths of that group. 
It furnished 22 per cent of our total 
exports, and stands first in the list of 
commodities exported. All other raw 
materials combined furnished only 7 per 
cent of our total exports. 

Contrasting with this export showing 
is our import of materials for industry, 
erude and semi-finished. They were 
58% per cent of our total imports. To 
such an extent has our industrial estab- 
lishment as a whole developed, that it 
is dependent, for the fulfillment of the 
fundamental condition of prosperity— 
oceupation—upon a steady inflow of 
raw materials from foreign sources, 
aggregating at least two billion dollars 
a year in value, and constituting three- 
fifths of our total imports. Curtailment 
of such supplies, or abnormal prices for 
them, inevitably affect industrial ac- 
tivity in all countries and, in this con- 
nection, it is realized that national trade 
is the basis of national livelihood. 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


($5 to the £) 


12) $192 467,663 


1925 


189 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. | 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 


Banking houses engaged in foreign 
business, and export and import firms 
are dependent upon the cable to carry 
on the simplest detail of modern busines, 
The social life of all civilized commu. 
ities is based upon the circulation of 
money. In early days foreign loans 
were considered extremely dangerous— 
rates of interest were consequently very 
high—information as to the economic 
condition of the. country to which the 
loan was to be made was too out of date 
by the time it arrived in America to be 
of value in estimating the risk to be run, 

Now all is changed and the daily 
contacts between countries give the 
bankers thousands of miles away prae- 
tically the same advantages as if they 
were on the spot. In this way, loans to 
governments, investments in public 
utilities, such as railroads, ports and 
dock works, street car lines and electric 
lighting plants, can be constantly 
watched and so afford safe investments. 

In this connection, it is necessary to 
mention that enigma of world finance, 
“foreign exchange.” We all realize the 
importance of the rapid intercommuni- 
cation of the figures posted in the money 
markets of the great capitals. Also in 
the export and import trades the ad- 
vantage of almost immediate quotations 
of prices, of acceptances or refusals of 
offers, of notification of shipping of 
goods is too well known to need further 
mention, and has become an_ integral 
part of international relationship. 

Great Britain’s early success in trade 
was largely due to her marvelous net- 
work of cables. Roughly, Great Britain 
today has about 150,000 miles of cable, 
but the United States is creeping up 
slowly, and we have a total of approx- 
imately 98,000 miles. 


P. J. Cilley of Spencer, Iowa, has 
been appointed receiver for the Prov- 
dent Trust Company, of Spencer, and 
has taken possession of the bank. The 
books of the Huntington, Grover, Dol- 
liver and probably Graettinger Banks 
will be brought to Spencer and one re 
ceiver with his assistants will act for 
all the institutions. This will be a great 
savings to the depositors in that it will 
save a receiver for each institution in 
addition to the overhead expense. 


A. T. Bell, who for the past two years 
was an employe of the Power Mant 
facturing Company, has accepted the 
position of cashier of the Rice Growers 
Bank at Wheatley, Arkansas. 
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CONTESTS VERSUS THE 
YEAR-ROUND DRIVE 
(Continued from page 10) 

Qn each officer’s desk was placed a 
small easel standing about twelve inches 
high, which held a copy of each of the 
latest circulars, describing some of the 
pond issues. This easel and its contents 

served as constant reminders. 

The following table shows the total 
sales by weeks: 

Ist week ............-..$232,300.00 

168,000.00 
102,600.00 

4th and last week wgeees 206,850.00 

GRAND TOTAL .......$709,750.00 

The largest amount of bonds sold by 
an individual during the contest was 
$162,950.00, representing 45 sales. The 
employe who won the first prize for 
handing in the greatest number of 
prospect cards, turned in 125 cards out 
of the grand total of 364. Bonus pay- 
ments ‘totaling $642.00 were made 
during the four weeks’ period. Prizes 
amounted to $60.00 and the advertising 
expense totaled some $532.00, charge- 
able to the drive. 

A commission of 1 per cent on all 
bonds sold during this period was paid 
to employes, provided the buyer had 
not purchased bonds from salesmen of 
the real estate loan department. If the 
employe sold a customer who had been 
sold previously by a real estate sales- 
man, he received 42 of 1 per cent and 
the salesman his regular commission. 

If any employe located a prospect 
and had practically closed the deal, but 
the real estate salesman actually made 
the sale, the employe received 1 per 
cent and the real estate salesman 
received his regular commission, minus 
the bonus paid the employe. This 
rule also applied to prospects lined 
up by the salesmen but actually sold by 
an employe—the employe receiving 4 
of 1 per cent, and the salesman, his 
regular commission. 

On partial payments, 1% of 1 per cent 
was paid when the account was opened 
and the remaining 1 of 1 per cent when 
the aecount was settled in full. When 
the buyer had already been sold on the 
partial payment plan within a year and 
a half by the real estate salesman, 1% of 
1 per cent was paid on the down pay- 
ment and the remaining 14 of 1 per cent 
was paid on final settlement. 

On all mortgage sales the commission 
was the same as for real estate bonds. 

The following prizes were offered: 

1. To the employe who sold the 
» amount of bonds, a _ prize 

GD Gbnieks Cd te en t.cwee $25.00 

- To the employe who made the 
highest number of sales ........ $25.00 

3. To the employe who turned in the 

t number of prospect cards $10.00 

(This did not apply to team captains) 

Bank Prize: A party, (dinner dance 


‘MIDLAND MIDLAND BANK. 


1836 


R. McKENNA 


EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Condition 


December 31 st, 


RESOURCES 
Cash in hand and Due from Banks. 


Money at Call and Short Notice 
Investments 


Bills Discounted .. ee <a 


LIMITED 
Established 
Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. 
Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE 


Advances .. ee ee 


Liabilities of Siete for Acceptances 


and Engagements 
Bank Premises 
Investments in Affiliations 


1925 


$5 = £1 
$353,083,306-00 
“* 93,396,746-°73 
ee +»  173,956,378-69 
ee 209,440,111-23 
ee 983,737,739-21 


178,738,950-52 
ee 33,185,847-18 
ee 31,8459,753-89 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid up .. ee we 


Surplus .. ee ee 
Deposits .. ‘ 
Acceptances and Seonmnes 


63,326,920-00 
ee 63,326,920-00 
e+ 1,752,036,042-93 
178,738,950-52 


Together with its affiliations the Micland Bank operates 2,300 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and, has offices 
in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania. 
The Foreign Branch Office at 196 Piccadilly, London, is specially 
equipped for the use and convenience of American visitors in London. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


(7) Y Nr , y Y y y Y Y % 


with entertainment) was to be given to 
employes provided the grand total of 
bonds sold was $500,000.00 or over, in 
gross sales. This party was held shortly 
after the contest closed—a reward for 
selling over $709,000.00 in bonds. 

A brief summary shows that the cost 
of the drive was $1,898.00, or 26/100 of 
1 per cent of the business secured. In 
other words, it cost the bank twenty- 
six cents for every $100.00 worth of 
bonds sold during the contest. The 
amount of bonds brought in enough 
profit to pay for the cost fourteen times 
over. Thus another “contest” scored 
successful results. 

Although a “short, snappy contest” 
has a lot of publicity value over the 
year-round method, it is time that many 
bankers weigh the possibilities of the 
contest with year-round plans, and de- 
termine which is better suited to their 
organization. For a small bank en- 
deavoring to build up a sales organiza- 
tion, the brief, peppy campaign affords 
a splendid medium. In an endeavor to 
interest the general clerical force of the 
bank in selling, the drive, because of its 
intensity, inspires enthusiasm among 
employes and undoubtedly brings quicker 
results. 


Y 


5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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92 PER CENT RETURNS 
FROM THIS LETTER 


Sixty days after the Central Bank and . 
Trust Company of Lewistown, Montana, 
was opened, a special letter was written 
to all the business men in the town who 
had not opened accounts. Remarkable 
results were secured and within 20 days, 
92 per cent of all of the men addressed 
had opened accounts in the new bank. 
The principal feature of the letter was 
a paragraph in which the cashier spoke 
very frankly on the local situation. The 
paragraph read as follows: 





“We are all striving to make this a 
prosperous community and in a ¢o- 
operative business manner to build up a 
community which can only be success- 
fully done with all industries pulling 
together. This bank is either directly or 
indirectly assisting your business to be 
more profitable. To see business houses 
of our good city drawing checks on 
outside banks does not serve as a good 
ad for Lewistown, and we ask you to 
kindly consider this matter as we only 
solicit your account on an equal basis of 
good consistent banking service.” 
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a 


DISPLAY WINDOWS WITH A 
BROADWAY “TIE-UP” 


(Continued from page 16) 
and I needed the 


chance has 
money.” 

The caption card to one side read: 
“Laff That Off! You can’t. First you 
are heartsick, all faith in humanity gone. 
Next you realize the temptation your 
savings have been. Then you blame 
yourself. Put your savings in this 
bank before such a tragedy is enacted 
in your home.” The card to the other 
side, read: “Accumulate your change 
in one of these home safes, but deposit 
it by the third business day of each 
month, so as to lose no interest. In- 
terest starts monthly at the American 
Savings Bank.” 

“Kasy Come, Easy Go” was put over 
with this caption: “Is It Easy Come, 
Easy Go for you right now? Then now 
is a good time to save and make the 
going easier when money may not be 
coming quite so easy as at present.” 
This display card was framed and hung 
six inches above the window floor 
against the background. 

Directly in front was a pile of home 
safes, with a shamrock eard (being St. 
Patrick’s week), “Ask for one of these 
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Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,650 Offices in England & 
Wales, and several in India, 
Burmah and Egypt. 


(3lst December, 1925.) (85=£1,) 
DEPOSITS, &c. $1.693,355,035 
ADVANCES, &c. $216,653,630 


The Bank has Agents and 

Correspondents throughout the 

British Empire and in all parts 

of the World, and is closely 

associated with the following 
Banks :— 


The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 
= Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 









safes at our new account window.” 
On one side was a safe with a quarter 
on its way in, sitting among comb, 
brush, and a bottle of cosmetics. The 
shamrock card read, “On your dresser, 
a safe is a daily reminder to save.” 

On the other side of the window, a 
safe was centered among a bunch of 
envelopes, flaps to the window so as to 
show no return card, a box of pins and 
a bottle of paste. The card read, “In 
your desk among things used daily, is 
a good place, too.” The mahogany 
colored velvet background and floor 
drape made this an altogether pleasing 
display—colors, the varied texture of 
properties, simplicity and quality. 

“Ts Zat So” was featured thus: 


The caption card had a picture of 
a man with hat and coat on, back turned 
as though he too were reading the eap- 
tion, which was, “You ean save $1,000 
in three years at the rate of $6.03 
weekly.” And then in a “balloon” com- 
ing from his mouth, “Is Zat So? Well, 
I can always spare $6.03 from a week’s 
pay.” Positioned across the window, 
below this framed card, was first a cut- 
out figure holding six dollars in two 
bills and three pennies piled on top of 
his outstretched hand. Next a gold 
cardboard money bag, 3 inches by 4 
inches reading “Out of,” next a pay en- 
velope, on which was lettered, “each 
week’s pay”; Then on a money bag, 
““Plus”; next a large cutout “4%”; 
then on three money bags, “we add,’ 
“in 3 years,” “gives you” and last a 
large canvas money bag on which was 
painted, “$1,000.” In the center close 
to the glass and among a pile of chart 
blotters, was a small ecard, “Ask Miss 
Ward, our service director inside, for 
one of these charts. Let her help you 
with a savings plan.” 

“The Chief Thing” was made use of 
in this manner: 

In the center was placed a two foot 
yellow ladder, at the top of which was a 
banner reading, “Accomplishment. 
Climbing this ladder were three figures, 
the heads of cardboard cutouts, the arms 
and legs of picture wire dressed in black 
silk trousers and sleeves and coat collar. 
The coats were, respectively, a savings 
book, a pay envelope out of which pro- 
truded real money, and a roll of bills 
due. The caption cards on either side 
read, “Says Pay Envelope to Bills, 
‘The Chief Thing you ever did for me 
was to keep me mortgaged week after 
week’.”” And the other, “Says Pay En- 
velope to Savings Bank, ‘The Chief 
Thing I want to do in the future is get 
better acquainted with you’.” 

These are six good ideas for prac- 
tically any bank, minus the theater tie- 
ups, for these same tie-ups would be 
flat in a bank located in the Bronx or 
over in Brooklyn. But here, in an 
atmosphere teeming with the show busi- 
ness, they fit in with the surroundings and 
make saving harmonize with enjoyment. 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN A. B. A, 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


MEETING 
(Continued from page 28) 
banking business and _ that Savings 


bankers should awaken to the danger 
to banks and depositors alike of alloy. 
ing any other institution to reeeiye 
savings deposits unless they are subject 
to the same laws and regulations that 
bankers have learned are 
necessary as a safeguard. 

Grant MecPherrin, president of the 
state bank division, emphasized the 
growth of co-operation between all diyi- 
sions and sections of the Association, 
He went on to eall attention to the work 
of the public service committee of his 
division, under the direction of its chair- 
man, M. H. Malott, to develop as a 
general practice that a financial state. 
ment shall be required of all borrowers 
having a line of credit of $500 or 
more. He said that a statement on the 
subject had been submitted to the state 
bank commissioners and the replies in- 
dicated that a forward step in good 
banking would result. 

Eugene Gum, president of the state 
secretaries section, reported that the see- 
tion had adopted resolutions to the effect 
that since the vigilante, town guard, or 
ranger plan of protection has been effee- 
tive in reducing bank losses in the states 
where it has been adopted and some 
states in the central states conference 
have not yet installed such an organiza- 
tion, the conference should go on record 
as favoring the inauguration of the plan 
in all of the states where necessity or 
wisdom indicates. It was also decided 
that a central states protective commit- 
tee be appointed to amalgamate and 
standardize work of protection and 
give the widest publicity to all protee- 
tive work in these states. The commit- 
tee is to investigate the feasibility of 
a standard bill for the creation of state 
bureaus of criminal investigation and 
identification and draw such a bill to 
be presented to the legislatures. 


The trust company division report 
was presented by Francis H. Sisson, 
president, who said in part: “The trust 
company division is in the midst of one 
of its most active years of service. We 
are beginning to see in many directions 
tangible results of our activities, both 
past and present. The perennial so- 
called ‘lawyers’ bill’ designed to prohibit 
trust companies from soliciting appoint- 
ments as executor, ete., raised its head 
again in the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Legislatures but was effectively 
smothered. The committee on co-opera- 
tion with the Bar at all times is alert. 
The result of our educational efforts 
in this connection are showing in the 
reduced number of cases of unwise ad- 
vertising by trust companies brought to 
our attention, and in the greatly de- 
creased and almost eliminated un 
friendly legislative activity on the part 
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of members of the bar. The committee 
on the Federal Reserve is continuing 
correspondence with non-member trust 
companies, ascertaining their reasons 
for not joining and sending them infor- 
mative pamphlets published by the 
various Federal Reserve banks.” 

The report of the agricultural com- 
mission, presented by Chairman Burton 
M. Smith, told of banker-farmer con- 
ferences held throughout the countty by 
which valuable suggestions as to co- 
operation were being carried from state 
to state. During the year, he said, 43 
conferences had been held in as many 
states and definite programs outlined 
for 42 states. These conferences had 
been carried out in co-operation with 
state bankers association agricultural 
committees. and agricultural colleges. 
Also for the purpose of getting in closer 
touch with agricultural problems the 
commission has encouraged the holding” 
of agricultural short courses for bankers 
and during the past 16 months, Mr. 
Smith reported, these courses have been 
held in 15 states and five others now 
have courses planned. 

John H. Puelicher, chairman of the 
educational foundation trustees, said that 
there had been pledged up to the present 
time $500,875, and paid in $227,645.19. 
There are also signed pledges easily col- 
lectable at any time of $56,333.34. By 
this, and the balance of the pledges 
from the American Bankers Association 
and the American Institute of Banking, 
the cash receipts amounting to $227,- 
645.19 may be augmented safely to a 
total of $315,604.37. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS 
MEET IN DURHAM 


The thirtieth annual convention of 
the North Carolina Bankers Association 
was held May 6-8 at the Washington 
Duke Hotel in Durham, N. C. Among 
the speakers who addressed the conven- 
tion were Melvin A. Traylor, first vice 
president, the American Bankers As- 
sociation and Leroy A. Mershon, deputy 
manager and secretary trust company 
division. 


A splendid program of. cntenteineeih 
was provided, including a golf tourna- 
ment, baseball, and an old-fashioned 
barbecue. 


The following officers were elected: 
Frank F. Fagan, vice president and 
eashier, First National Bank, Rocky 
Mount, president; E. E. Jones, cashier, 
Independence Trust Company, Char- 
lotte, vice president; W. G. Gaither, 
vice president, First and Citizens Na- 
tional bank, Elizabeth City, vice presi- 
dent; John W. Simpson, vice president 
and eashier, Atlantic Bank and Trust 
Company, Greensboro, vice president; 
Paul P. Brown, Raleigh, secretary; 
H. G. Kramer, cashier, Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Elizabeth City, 
treasurer. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cask with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Monta tyr will be forwarded promptly. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
MeCUL LOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite —_ 
Story —— Los Angeles. 


PATENTS 

Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 

wish to patent — are invited to write 
for particulars terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, oy — 644 

G@ Street, N. W., Washington, D Cc. 12 ti. 





“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES” 
Modern Factories 
At sacrifice prices. Choice locations in Middle 
West with low labor cost. We assist Bankers in 
liquidating Industrial Properties, and re-locations. 
FANTUS FACTORY LOCATING SERVICE, 
1326 South Oakley, Chicago, Ik ine 
-4 ti. 


BANK STOCK WANTED 
Would purchase control or substantial interest 
in small bank located in Central West. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Replies held 
confidential. Address, Box 250, c/o THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., one 
Tilinois. *-1 ti. 





i a eh 


Isn’t there someone else in 
your bank who also sees the 
value of keeping up-to-date 
on the latest ideas in adver- 
tising, new business develop- 
ment, operational methods, 
and other phases of banking? 


Someone who would appre- 
ciate a live, stimulating 
periodical filled with articles 
containing ideas on these 
subjects from active 
bankers? 


In short, isn’t there some- 
one else in your bank who 
should be reading THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY reg- 


ularly? 


Why not show him the 
coupon? 
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